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‘<4 Nation Awakes,” the first film of Ertegroul Mushin. An Ipek Production. 
[’Eveil d’une Nation,’ premier film d’Ertogroul Mushin. Production Ipek. 
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TURKISH PRELUDE 


By MARIE SETON. 


Hollywood mania, like mass hysteria is easy to account for but difficult 
to control; countries at every stage of civilization are potential victims and 
the more recent the Westernization the more virulent is the attack. The 
worst element in this Hollywood scourge is that either it pushes the impetus of 
smaller and younger nations to create their own cinema aside, or, else, forces 
them by competition and example into its own imbecile crudity, for it is the 
worst, and not the best, examples of American movie that are exported to 
Eastern Europe and Asia. 

It is tragic-comic to see the Indian film magazines imitating the quick fire 
snappiness of America’s movie papers, and find their own Americanized love 
lyrics advertised in the “Supreme! Romantic! Thrills!” jargon. It is 
the same in the Balkans, though everyone of the Near Eastern countries are 
fitted to develop their own native industry when they can escape the deadening 
influence of Ballyhoo. 

Turkey, though freed from Capitulations and any undue interference from 
foreigners is yet being led by the nose by Hollywood. Fox, for instance, is 
scheduled to place twenty of their “ year’s greatest love story’”’ products in 
the ninety cinemas throughout Turkey. while Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and 
Paramount keep competing representatives sipping coffee in spacious offices on 
the Grand rue de Pera. Fairbank’s old silent, The Thief of Bagdad, can draw 
not inconsiderable audiences in Istanbul in the middle of the broiling summer, 
while on the other side of the Grand Rue Pabst’s delicious Opera de Quart’ 
Sous is shown to a handful of urchins, bored Turkish matrons and myself. 

If Turkey was a barren country without a studio, or potential filmic 
material in her own life and her post-Kemal Pasha history, then one would 
resignedly accept the inevitable as one must in the case of Roumania. But, 
Turkey has entered upon a new consciousness under Kemal Pasha, freed her 
women, abolished the fez, symbol of the old Turkish servitude, curtailed the 
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Nation Awakes.”’ Ipek Films, Istanbul. 
Eveil d’une Nation.’ Films Ipek. Constantinople. 
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‘* A Nation Awakes,”’ the first film of Ertogroul Mushin. An Ipek Production. 
‘“ L’Eveil dune Nation.” premier film d’Ertogroul Mushin. Production Ipek. 
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‘* 4s God is One My Word is One,” a Turkish operetta by Ertogroul Mushin. 
** Dieu est un et je n’ai qu’une Parole” opérette turque d’Ertogroul Mushin. 


activity of American missionaries and is developing a new system which has 
potentially the same raw film material as Soviet Russia. Moreover the Turks 
take to acting, the women too, in spite of their recent appearance into the 
world of activity, like ducks to water, and there is already in Istanbul a 
thoroughly equipped studio. 

This studio, the first in Turkey, was completed a year ago under the 
auspices of nine brothers, the Ipekcis who have now formed the Ipek Film 
Company. For years these brothers managed the best cinemas in Turkey, 
true with a greater instinct to commerce than to art, but, what they lack in 
artistic appreciation they certainly make up in business acumen. 

They employ a German sound technician and have installed as their one 
and only regisseur, Ertogroul Muhsin who studied cinema in Paris, Berlin 
and Moscow. | 

Muhsin’s first film for Ipek was an interesting though imperfect effort at a 
100% national film. In character and object A Nation Awakes is the Turkish 
equivalent to Eisenstein’s Ten Days, a synthesis between the documentary and 
the art film, its subject being Moushtafa Kemal Pasha’s overthrow of the 
Sultan and the evacuation of the Allied Armies. It is a national epic and as 
such it has dramatic meaning even when it is filmically insignificant. 


= 


‘“ My Darling Hairdresser,” a Turkish operetta by Ertogroul Mushin. 
Ma Cotffeuse Cherie,’ opérette turque d’Ertogroul Mushin. 


Since it is inspired by the awakening of a new Asiatic mentality, a mentality 
that has passed from apathy into self-consciousness A Nation Awakes has a 
natural strength and a simplicity of purpose which has some of the emotional 
appeal of the early Russians. In his choice of natural types and even more in 
his symbolism Muhsin shows the influence of Goskino; but he lacks the emotional 
conviction of Eisenstein or Pudovkin and his symbols, the bored ministers of the 
Sultan, the ornate uniforms, the headless diplomats and the Sultan’s carriage 
are catalogued with thoroughness rather than edited dynamically while 
Muhsin’s chief fault is his inclination to elaborate incidents which have little 
that is either filmic or dramatic in their essence thus destroying the rythmic 
flow of the film. Occasionally old documentary material, shot during the war, 
has been cut in with good effect. 
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From Paul Rotha’s ‘‘ Contact,” A valley of Tiberias, on the shores of Galilee. 
Du film ‘‘ Contact ” de Paul Rotha. Une vallée tibériade sur les bords de la mer de Galilée. 


This film indicates a style which if developed systematically might produce 
another Turksib, but at present it is a solitary cuckoo in a commercial nest 
and it is clear that Muhsin’s fate is to develop a Turkish operetta, influenced by 


Germany with Westernized music and a chorus of bathing belles. 


The first effort in this direction was If My Wife Should Cheat Me. Tech- 
nically it is far superior to A Nation Awakes, but it is imitative rather than 
creative and though it expresses the exterior form of Turkish modernity it 


fails to express its peculiar and impressive spirit. 
My Darling Hairdresser and As God 1s One My Word 1s One, all of which fulfil 


their purpose as good entertainment. 


Muhsin’s other operettas are 
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From Paul Rotha’s ‘‘ Contact.’ Fishermen on the shores of the Sea of Galilee, Palestine. 
Du film “‘ Contact’ de Paul Rotha. Pécheurs sur les rives de la mer de Galilée. 


In these operettas Ertogroul Muhsin is inclined to work with a stationary 
camera, a general tendency since the advent of sound ; but, remembering that 
he is working in film form and not theatre presentation he quite unexpectedly 
cuts in a good sequence of montage. For example, in the first part of Jf My 
Wife Should Cheat Me there is a sequence in which girls are diving and swim- 
ming, a sequence in which Muhsin is experimenting along the line of Pudovkin’s 
theory of counterpoint in image and the use of slow motion. 

, At the moment Turkish cinema is governed by commercial ideals because 
of its competition with Hollywood, and it is a most unfortunate thing that the 
Ipekci brothers, who are conscious that Turkish cinema must express Turkish 
mentality, should have their studio in Istanbul, a city without a national 
character instead of Angora or even Smyrna where the new Turkey is coming 
into existence. Turkey is certainly leading the East in enlightened thinking, 
but it can only lead the way to the cinema as a new art of Asia provided that 


its cinema becomes a positive creation of Asia and not a negative imitation of 
Europe. 
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Another scene from ‘‘ A Nation Awakes.”” A Turkish Film directed by Ertogroul Mushin 


Une autre scene de ‘‘ L’ Evetl d’une Nation.’’ 
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A ‘dramatic photo by Francis Bruguiére which appears on the cover of ‘‘ Murder Anong Friends,” 


a detective novel which 1s noticed in ‘‘ Comment and Review.’’ 
) 


Une photo dramatique de Francis Bruguiére qui orne la couverture du roman policier ‘‘ Murder Among 
Friends’? commenté dans ‘‘ Commentaires et revues.” 
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LOT IN SODOM 


Lot in Sodom, derived from the Book of Genesis—and not a talkie— 
is the best art film I have seen. Directed and photographed by J. Sibley 
Watson, Jr., and Melville Webber ; with music by Louis Siegel.* 

You have wefts of cloud ; a temple surrounded by buildings set together 
at various angles—greyed and unified in El Greco perspective (an air view) 
and one of the best pictorial effects in the film; a glittering vertebre of 
fire—the tree of life; Lot’s house with plaster walls, thick doors, and small 
windows; a market-place and the men who vexed Lot day by day. Lot 
in profile, like a fresco, stands reading; turns his back to you and is the 
bowed, intense, darkly caparisoned, overclothed, powerful, helpless Jew— 
talking, gesticulating, resisting. (Played by Friederich Haak, and not with 
lapses). Lot’s wife (Hildegarde Watson) is perhaps insurmountably the lissom 
nymph, and fair, as companion figure to so grief-stricken and striking a piece 
of archeology as Lot; but the rapt, listening premonitoriness of face and 
attitudes throughout, are right ; and as part of the pause before the destruc- 
tion, the figure running down steps with garments fluttering aside, is a drama- 
tic ace. With it, the daughter (Dorothea Haus) is well harmonised. The 
film is a thing of great strength and one has no wish, nor a very good chance, 
to pick flaws; but to an imagination based on the Child’s Bible, the men 
of Sodom do not look quite so responsibly sinister as they might, nor fully 
oriental. High points are Lot's House—Morning, with the blur of waving 
candle-flame on the undulating coarse-weave curtain; the glass-black blood 
quivering along a prostrate body; the glistening elaborate lily with snake- 
spots ; the tortoise-shell spotted pallor of the snake with beady eyes. Of the 
Angel—first appearance (Lewis Whitbeck, Jr.) the real face, in its fixity, 
against suggested wings, achieves genuine splendor. 

As I was coming out of the playhouse I overheard an incorrigible movie- 
unenthusiast say, “ It has richness of imagination enough to last you a year 
and makes you want to see a film every week.” I agree. The painting- 
and-poetry—an atmosphere of the preface to The Wings of a Dove, of 
the later bloodcurdling poems of James Joyce, of E. E. Cummings’ 
elephant-arabesques at their unlabelled truculent best—is very nearly too 
exciting for a patron of the old newsreel. One salvages from the commercial 
ragbag a good bisection or strange-angle shot, but there, even a cum laude 
creates no spinal chill, being intellectually unself-realised. Here, the camera 


* Movie Makers says, “* In this latest film, Dr. Watson and Mr. Webber have used 
a technique similar to that of The Fall of the House of Usher but differing from the 
latter in that it is smoother and more thoroughly controlled. In the new film, they have 
achieved far greater photographic beauty—a beauty of mobile forms of light and shade 
that is, at times, bewildering in intensity. Movie Makers hopes that wider recognition 
will be given these two experimentalists for certainly nothing in the professional field 
ever has approached the subtlety of their technique.’’ 
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work, with a correlating of poetic influences—the Blake designs in the fire, 
the Pascin, Giotto, Doré, and Joseph Stella treatment, shows us wherein 
slow motion, distortion, the sliding track, can be more legitimate than the 
face to face stage-set. Personality coalescing with a piece of stone, the 
obliterating cloud of doves, “ the silver cord ’”’ and other historic colour, are 
incontrovertibly conclusive for the art of the film. 

An illusion of quiescence of which one is scarcely conscious should be 
mentioned—that of not looking at just another motion-picture-house Derby 
dash for the post. (Sensation of this kind, imparted by tested sensibility, 
could be of interest to those who have been studying the effect of motion- 
pictures on the sleep of children.) This principle, of control contributing to 
the impression obliquely, again prevails in the chanted lines by Lot’s wife, 
against the body of the orchestra—somewhat as the recorded nightingale song 
is drowned by the orchestra in Respighi's The Pines of Rome. 


And the beauty which is on the head of the fat valley shall be a fading flower 
And the stream thereof shall be turned to pitch. 


From generation to generation it shall lie waste ; none shall pass through it forever 


and ever. 
And he shall stretch out upon it the line of confusion and the stones of emptiness. 
The mirth of the tabret ceaseth. 


The song of them that rejoice endeth. 
The joy of the harp ceaseth. (Isaiah). 


Speech would be meaningless by comparison with the harrowing flute 
for the writhing combatants, and the harp melody for the angel; the music 
is not the national anthem nor a passing band; it tells the story. As you 
know better than anyone else does, how to open your combination safe, 
a civilization that has reached an extreme of culture, is going to have pleasure, 
will have it and is meting out justice to any man that interferes. But the 
pleasure is not joy, it is strangling horror—the serpent that thrusts forward 
rigid—and does not know it ever was anything else. We see luxury extin- 
guished and hauteur collapse—with gaiety waning into anguish, fire, ashes, 
dust. 


MARIANNE MOORE. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL CINEMATO- 
GRAPHY. 

For October, 1933, The International Review of Educational Cinematography 
contains: Draft Convention for facilitating the International Circulation of 
films of an Educational Character; and 
J. Cohen—tThe Psychology of the Public. 

W. Gunther—The Organisation of the Rural Sound Film. 
G. Rossi—Publicity in the Service of Cinematography, The “ National Film 

Library.’ 

S. Milano—Points in Education by the Cinema. 
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Jamaica Produce.’ An E.M.B. film by Wright and Grierson. 
“ Produit de famaique.”’ Un film E. M. B. de Wright et Grierson. 


UP 


The photo at the top of the opposite page is from ‘* Air Engine,” an E.M.B. production by Elton. 


En haut de lapage opposée, une photo d’ ** Aéroplane,”’ production E.M.B. par Elton. 


The photo at the bottom of the opposite page 1s from ‘“‘ famaica Produce.” 
Au bas de la page opposée, image de *‘ Produit de la Famaique.”’ 
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TWO DOCUMENTARIES 


When the Government’s decision to abolish the Empire Marketing Board 
was announced, fears were expressed that this would involve the closing down 
of the Board’s Film Unit. It is now announced that the Unit will continue its 
work under another Government department. The Unit has so successfully 
mastered the difficult art of the documentary film that its disbandment would 
have been a calamity. Much of the Unit's work—most of it in fact—does not 
reach the general film-going public. A big net-work of non-theatrical dis- 
tribution in schools and educational institutes has been built up but only 
occasionally are their productions to be seen on the ordinary cinema screens. 
This, from many aspects, is unfortunate. ~The documentary is one of the most 
vital of film forms and many are the abuses committed in its name. A wider 
theatrical distribution of the E.M.B. films would both raise the status of the 
documentary and make the public aware of the fact that there is as much 
technical skill and appreciation of the functions and possibilities of Cinema in the 
small “‘ joint ’’ in Oxford Street as in the whole of Shepherds Bush and Elstree. 

Two recent E.M.B. productions deserve mention. 

Jamaica Produce, by Basil Wright and John Grierson must rank as one of 
the most satisfying documentaries produced by the unit. It might almost be 
described as the most perfect of all documentary forms, telling its story in terms 
of visual movement, without recourse to a single title or a word of commentary. 
The film tells us about bananas. We see the natives of Jamaica cutting the 
bananas in the fields and transporting them to the coast for shipment. A 
endless chain of cheap human labour hurries to and from the boat, jostling, 
shoving, pushing and sweating, great stacks of bananas on their shoulders, 
heaving the produce on to the boat. Khythmically and insistently the camera 
records the scene as bananas are thrown from shore coolie to boat coolie and 
stacked in the hold. 

Then—a dramatic contrast and a biting comment. The boat arrives in 
the London docks and all that is required to unload this great cargo is the 
moving belt, with one insignificant man standing by. One sharp cut focusses 
our minds on the whole meaning of rationalisation and the unemployment it 
brings in its train. From boat to warehouse the belt conveys its cargo and we 
visualise the throngs of unemployed dockers waiting at the gates for the jobs 
that never come. 

‘‘ Banana Symphony,” as we prefer to call it, runs only ten minutes, but it is 
ten minutes of smooth, effortless camera movement, and incidentally it lands a 
wallop at one of the most fantastic contradictions of our social system. 

Aw Engine, by Elton, and photographed by Noble is certainly one of the 
most ambitious and successful industrial documentaries so far made in this 
country. Within the space of six reels Elton covers the whole construction of 
aeroplane engines. His film shews the preparation of the raw materials, the 
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From ‘‘ Contact,” by Paul Rotha. One of the few worthwhile documentaries. 


De “ Contact’? de Paul Rotha. Un documentaire parmi les meilleurs. 


making of the parts and testing, the assembling of parts and testing, and lastly, 
the final tests in the air. Out of all this he has contrived a beautifully smooth 
continuity, the separate parts flowing into each other with the precision of the 
engines themselves. This documentary really makes machines interesting. 
To my entirely non-mechanical mind the entire process of engine construction, 
as presented by Elton, made a fascinating spectacle which completely avoided 
boredom or over-repetition at any stage. 

Elton has in this film conformed to the E.M.B. tradition of dramatising the 
men who make the machines equally with the machines themselves. He will 
devote as much footage to the face of a mechanic as to some intricate piece of 
machinery. His success in this is complete. The intense concentration of the 
workers in that Slough factory as they fashion the delicate parts for the engines 
is photographed and subsequently cut into a unity of man and machine. This 
recognition of the human element, of the absolute indispensability of the worker, 
is a gratifying feature of most E.M.B. productions. 
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From Paul Rotha’s ‘‘ Contact.’’ 


Du film de Paul Rotha “‘ Contact.” 


Air Engine is superbly photographed throughout. The director’s sense of 
composition and imagery in the final sequence is one of several noteworthy 
features ina noteworthy film. Itis to be hoped that the film will not be allowed 
to rot in some obscure vault or be preserved exclusively for the technical 


experts of the Air Ministry. Both Air Engine and Jamaica Produce merit a 


much wider distribution than I fear they will get. 
k. Bonp. 
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MANIFESTO ON THE 
POUCUMENIAKY FILM ~~ 


Years ago the documentary film had value because it presented us with 
facts: from the documents of four or five years ago it was possible to learn. 

We believed, then, that the document film had a vigorous and rigorous 
future: the clearer presentation of valuable information seemed to define 
the development of the filmic documentary. 

Alas! a camorra of folk on the fringe of movidom discovered, when 
talkies came in, that they could no longer afford to finance their own movies : 
but how desperately they wanted to go on telling their friends that they were 
in the movies, how pathetically they wanted to horde up a few more lines of 
print from the trade papers. So, they turned to the film document, realising 
that this less expensive genre of movie, which can be shot silent and post- 
synched, offered them their last chance to remain “ directors.”’ 

All the same, these hangers-on did not intend, and were not capable of 
adhering to the logical and excellent formula of the document. Their shoddy 
minds were too muddled and doped with meretricious theatricalities to work 
with the purity of the real film document. They brought to the document 
outmoded montage belonging to a certain type of emotional drama, and their 
yards of theatre tinsel, in the form of joking commentaries, together with the 
rest of their aged properties. The result is that we now have documents about 
the making of a gramophone which are filled with trick angles and ultra rapid 
sections of montage, and which teach us nothing at all about the actual process 
of gramophone manufacture. We have travel documents which string to- 
gether all the arty ‘nookies.’ the against-the-sky shots of prognathous natives 
and tree-top silhouettes, while not the slightest attempt is made to catalogue 
scientifically the customs, flora, mineralogical structure, etcetera, of the country. 

Probably, someone will try to twist our manifesto into a statement that a 
film without artistes cannot be dramatic: but we hold that a film without 
actors can be intensely dramatic, and also that the document has nothing to do 
with drama. We want back film documents with real cultural significance. 
We are infuriated with pseudo-documents which exploit the prestige of the 
worthwhile documentaries of yesterday: their obscene dramatic over-layer 
abolishes their worth for the scholar, the lack of imagination of their directors 
guarantees their failure as drama. | | 

It would be easy to make a dramatic film without artistes—easy for a 
Francis Bruguiére. In his stills, Bruguiere has shown how he can send the 
horses from an Italian painting thudding across the head of a Grecian statue, or 
how the spire of an English Cathedral can come to life and penetrate the shadow 
of a Florentine doorway. Inanimate objects or landscapes can be given, by 
the camera of a Bruguieére, fibres, nerves, arteries, personalities, can be made to 
take part in a truly magic drama. Such a film would have no need to pose asa 
document—it would have its own possession. : 
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To repeat : we are incensed because films are shown to the public, who are 
always about five years behind and have just dimly associated * document ’ 
with ‘ culture,’ under false prestige and false pretences : were these films to be 
presented to the public as drama, the exhibitors would be lynched. 

To repeat : we want documents which will show, with the clarity and logic 
of a scholar’s thesis, the subjects they are supposed to tackle : we want no more 
filtered skies, ‘ Russian ’ montage and other vulgarities in our ‘ educational ’ 


productions. 
O.B. 


THE PRIMEVAL AGE OF CINEMA 


There is always a special pleasure in seeing films produced in the early 
years of cinema. For, though the first films were made not even forty years 
ago you think that we are separated from them by ages. Which might be due 
to the general law—if we undertake to compare the evolution of cinema to 
human life—that any development in its first stages goes more briskly than in 
later ones. Or, considering our average film of to-day, have we not yet entered 
the state of being grown up and settled, and will the spectators of 1970 feel 
the same strangeness towards our present films ? 

Provided they will be able to see them. For there seems to be no central 
place throughout the whole world where films are collected and kept beyond 
their period of actual use. Archives, a film-library so to speak. Where films 
are kept from the point of view of history and history of civilization. It does 
not seem necessary to discuss the difficulties of building up such an institution, 
for they are evident. But I am sure that they could be overcome and I am 
convinced that it would be greatly worth while. 

This conviction I acquired seeing a collection of early films which 
WALTER JERVEN has shown to us in Vienna under the title “ Die Urzeit 
des Knios ”’ (The primeval age of cinema). Mr. Jerven has collected his reels 
with love and interest, and he is proud of his “ curios ’’ most of which are 
unique, all the other copies having been burnt or lost. 

The collection is arranged chronologically, starting from the very first 
beginning : Laterna-magica-films, designed—not yet photographed—showing 
a primitive joy in producing movement, such as the whirling of snowflakes or 
turning wheels of a train. Later on photographed scenes, simple records : 
traffic in the streets, the fire brigade, etc. There is something peculiar about 
these earliest shots, basing upon a wrong psychological theory: our eyes, 
people thought at that time, are not able to grasp new impressions when the 
picture is in movement ; consequently a shot has to be shown as “ still ’’ fora 
few seconds, then the film suddenly starts moving, and at the end there is the 
same in reversed order. I should advise every film-operator to try to show a 
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Lars Hansen, with Greta Garbo and Mona Martenson in “‘ Gosta Berling.”’ 


few shots in the above way—it gives an indescribably comic effect. . I wonder 
how the spectators in those days managed to escape that effect, and to adopt 
their minds accordingly ° 

But apart from these technical details, there are the early play-films which 
absorbed our interest from the point of view of psychology. The word 
‘“ Kitsch ” does not give a sufficient characteristic though it might be applied : 
for any of them. The false moralistic attitude, the bad taste which prevailed ‘et | 
in the beginning of our century cannot be illustrated more impressively than if | 
by these films. And of course there is the inability of using the new instrument, ae 
consequently the transplantation of the methods of the theatre on the one hand, 
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exaggeration of the new filmic possibilities on the other. Time has extin- 
guished the alluring effect of fashionable vamps, dresses and decorations, and 
what remains—if anything remains—is real art, real value. And the fact 
that it reamins is the most encouraging result of such shows. In spite of all 
the ridiculousness of the “ classical dramatic’ film King Lear (1904) we are 
somehow touched by the play of the great Italian actor Novelli; and ina 
short scene Alexander Girardi, a very popular Viennese humorist actor proves 
that he is well capable of impressing on those who had not yet been born when 
the film-was made. | 

Not to forget some interesting historical documents, records of prominent 
artists, political personalities, etc. 

The performance was received with unexpectedly great interest, which 
reveals, as I believe, the demand for creating film-archives. 


TRUDE WEISS. 


“€ Three Lives and a Rope,”’ by Henri Storck. Cameraman, Georges Tairraz. 


** Trois vies et une corde’’ par Henri Storck. Caméraman : Georges Tairraz. 
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From ** Three Lives and a Rope,” which is a synthesis of alpine adventure. The | 
film includes a dramatic and a humourous story told by mountain guides on the eve 1 
of ascent. } 
De Trois vies et une corde synthése de l’aventure alpestre. Le film comporte 
un récit dramatique et un autre, humoristique, narrés par les guides au cours d’une ie 
ascension. 
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Une photographie excl 
de M. Herman Weinberg. 


An exclusive photo by courtesy of 


Herman Weinberg 
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An enlargement from the negative of Eisenstetn’s ‘‘ Que Viva Mexico.”’ 


Aggrandissement du negatif de *‘ Que Viva Mexico.” 
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THE PABST 


By FRANK DAUGHERTY. 


As I write this, I have talked with Pabst but twice: the first time in his 
hotel room on the day of his arrival when, with Henry Balnke, I had missed 
him at the train ; the second time at the studio the following day. 

If so brief an introduction to his film ideas may be used for an opinion, I 
am led to think that Pabst and Hollywood will war, but that when the war is 
done, Pabst will have been found to have won some ground for his film ideas in 
America. 

‘““T was very impressed with Footlight Parade in New York,” he said, “ but 
surely no one will want me to make a picture like that ! ”’ 

He is right. No one will. His first picture is to be a Ruth Chatterton 
vehicle, Journal of a Crime, by Jacques Duval, and at first blush seems an 
impossible task for him. But one must not be too quick to judge. Pabst 
saw, even in the George-M-Cohan—Gold Diggers—ending the beginnings of a 
social consciousness. It is easy enough to sigh and reply that we have seen 
those beginnings times without number, but it certainly would be a thankless 
thing to suggest to Pabst that he should weigh himself down with our weariness. 
Let Pabst see what he will, and make it, too, we say. 

He finds Paul Muni’s pictures “ full’ of the social meanings he is seeking. 
He thinks Vidor’s Hallelujah was almost complete expression. Chaplin he 
dismisses as “ artist.” 

This was so surprising because, where Pabst has been admired here at all, 
it has been as transition to this “ art,’’ and not as superstructure upon it. 
But this may be because all European film work first reaches us as “ art.”’ 
It is difficult to cut it up into its proper names, LEisenstein’s great vogue was 
first as “‘ art,’’ and died, or was laughed at, when it became something else in 
the hands of his young revolutionary admirers in the bickerings over Con Viva 
Mexico. Dovzhenko, hardly understood at all, still is a great favorite, but as 
“ artist.’ Pudovkin’s communist leanings were of course apparent to even 
his simplest audience here in Storm Over Asia—but were forgiven for his “ art.” 
More latterly, perhaps, for his film writing. His famous magnesium flame 
illustration is quoted by directors and writers who do not know hisname. His 
recent article in Close Up on the difference between the stage and screen 
actor, absolutely sound, has brought him a tardy ripple of attention. 

If all this seems very elementary to the European film worker, it should 
be remembered that the film in America today is truly in its “ dark age’ sur- 
render to the stage. Even where film consciousness exists, it builds fearfully, 
and often as abortion. Sternberg, Vidor, Howard, Borzage, Dieterle—all 
conscious of the film as an art—play frightful havoc with its evolution. Even 
such a wily fox, such a real film general as Lubitsch, must play at hare and 
hounds within the economic circle. 
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Chaplin and Disney, nearly everyone agrees, alone are in the great tra- 
dition. The former now works upon emphasis rather than upon new statement. 
He has said. But he must be sure that what he has said is understood. So he 
repeats himself. This, however, is the necessary limitation of any “ art’”’ 
as it is of dogma and revolution, and will surely be one of Clair’s faults. It is 
perhaps too early to make statements about Disney. This phenomenal young 
film worker seems able to do what he pleases, and do it well. Certainly the 
poetic quality of his work is matched only by Chaplin. 


To this melange comes Pabst. He comes upon a film epoch in which the 
director has almost died. New writers’ buildings on every studio lot in Holly- 
wood—some of them pretentiously built in the likeness of country chateaux, 
with dovecotes in the gables and gilt axioms on the walls—tell this story of 


capitulation to the spoken word, which the innocents of Hollywood believe only 
writers can supply. 


For actors, Pabst will have those who have largely found their success 
first upon the stage. Therefore, he will doubtless be given a dialogue director. 
Mass photography has come to seem so inconsequential in conferences here 
when there are witty lines to be spoken and laughed at. It will be interesting 
to hear how Pabst asks for that same mass photography—as certainly he will. 
Dieterle, you may or may not know, asked. Lubitsch asked, and to a certain 
extent received permission to use it. But will anyone compare the late 


Lubitsch pictures to the earlier—even to such a little thing as Montmartre— 
to say nothing of the spectacles ? 


Pabst’s hope lies in his great admiration for the American newsreel. Asa 
tacking ship, he may make a course from it to his objective. He calls this the 
picturization of “life ’’ as opposed to the “art” of Disney and Chaplin. 
Anyone who has ever handled those two terms will know the difficulty involved 
in trying to separate them, but roughly they express what Pabst is aiming at. 


Isay his hope lies in the direction of the newsreel because it happens also 
to be the darling of the American producers and the American public, and not 
because I am fooled into believing that the newsreel has added anything to the 
development of films for the past ten years. 


If Pabst can begin with mass as spectacle, even if almost excluding it as 
material for social theory, he will find his way easier than if he attempts to put 
social theory first and spectacle next. Griffith achieved great success along 
this line, and at the end of his productive era had attained almost to a genuine 
‘art '—if the term may be excused. But Griffiths had an easier way than 
Pabst will have because he worked within sentimental national limitations 
while the German plans, and wisely, to strike at the international view. 


Pabst’s War of Tomorrow, on which he worked so long in France, should 
not be inappropriate material for an American picture, granting, of course, that 
it is made before the NRA or its subsequents fire national feeling to too high a 
pitch. But whether he intends making this in America is entirely speculative. 


It is interesting, the way Pabst reasons along film avenues of the Russian 
revolution. For the first time in the history of the world, he says, a mass 
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A photo taken during the making of Eisenstein’s ‘‘ Que Viva Mexico,” but not intended to 
tllustrate any actual scene from the film. 


Une photo prise durant la réalisation de ‘“‘ Que Viva Mexico,” d’Eisenstein, en dehors de 
toute scéne vécue dans le film. | 


action was given into the hands of the artists—he wouldn't call them that, but 
directors—for recording. Logically then, if for recording after action, why not 
for shaping before action. If you say that is what Eisenstein and Pudovkin 
and Dovzhenko have worked for, you do not understand the essential difference 
which separates these workers from Pabst. Their film work has often been a 
party weapon. Pabst would forge a weapon which would create parties. 
His pacificism is almost religious. He cites Babel. 

“‘ Where there was only one language, there were no wars. The film is the 
first universal language of comprehensible ideas.” 

If one could group film development under two major heads, one could 
easily fall into the temptation to group the French pictures under Chaplinesque 
“art ’”’ and most of the Russian efforts as a development of the school of D. W. 
Griffith. Squarely between these two schools then, would lie the German film, 
perhaps with Swedish influence written all over it. 

It is this which makes Pabst’s presence in America so much more hopeful 
than was Eisenstein’s. We have always liked the German film worker, and 
there has seldom, if ever, been any suspicion of him. I think this will follow 
in the case of Pabst. He has not come upon us and stated what he will do and 
what he will not do. He will do what he can with what he is given, and he will 
go onfrom there. Toa very great idealism, Pabst adds the necessary modicum 
of patient practicality. 
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An enlargement from the negative of E:senstein’s ‘‘ Que Viva Mexico.” 


Un négatif agrandi de Que Viva Mexico” d’ Eisenstein. 


It would be pleasant if one could think of Pabst as willing to use his 
“ realife ’’ camera just for the moment without thought of anything but 
photography. Most of Hollywood has forgotten that a camera photographs, 
that it sees, or perceives ; they think of it merely as a recording film-gramo- 
phone. The result has been that we are overfed with New York stage gabble 
and southern California backgrounds. 

Pabst—and of course not alone Pabst—must again discover for us the 
magic that lies in the camera box. Geometry and the spectrum, to say nothing 
of geography and the human corpus, still are picturable. And, if the slander 
upon Hollywood cameraman is not too unbearable, in natural light and shade. 
We are having a filter epidemic over here. 

We must look to Pabst and whoever else comes for this love of the camera. 
It is our dead lost love. Cutting—yes. Itisa great deal. But it 1s not every- 
thing. 

Well, at least Pabst is here, and we shall see. 
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‘* Wild Cattle,” a new Portuguese film by Lopes Ribetro and Max Noresk. Photo 
by Luis Nunes. 


‘“* Bétail sauvage,’ un nouveau film portugais de Lopez Ribeiro et Max Noresk. 
Photo de Luis Nunes. 


PORTUGAL 


For many years the Portuguese cinema has existed miserably. When it 
was first attempted to make films in Portugal, a small studio was built at 
Oporto but many pictures were produced in quick succession and the artistic 
and commercial errors committed spoiled everything in a short time. Work 
was soon stopped and the studio was abandoned. es, 

For a time the Portuguese cinema scarcely existed. Now and again a 
film appeared, not a real work of art but only a commercial picture. Then 
all relapsed into silence. 

Two years ago a new attempt was made to create a Portuguese cinema, 
but this isolated trial failed also, although it gave us two or three pictures of 


real interest and value. It was the work of Leitao de Barros producing Nazaré, 
Mana do Marand A Severa. 
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From “* Wild Cattle,” a film with Herbert Lippschitz and Mischa Spolianski. Photo by Luis Nunes. 
De “ Bétail sauvage ”’ un film avec Herbert Lippschitz et Mischa Spolianski. Photo de Luis Nunes ot 


But the “talkies ’’ upset this enterprise. About a year ago, a great 
campaign was organised in favor of the national cinema, whose existence 
could be assured in Portugal only if we had a modern studio with all the 
necessary equipment. The campaign gained ground. A well organised producing 
society was started: The ‘‘ Companhia Portuguesa de Filmes Sonoros Tobis. 
Klang Film ’’ ( Tobis Portuguesa ’’ for short), and in less than a year built 
a small studio in Lisbon equipped with the most modern and practical technical a 
Tobis Klang Film equipment. en 

Even before they had finished building, the Company began to work. : 
And the first picture of this society, A Concao de Lisboa (the Song of Lisbon), “al 
directed by Cotinelli Telmo, is ready to be shown to the public. A Cancdao de i 
Lisboa will be a so-called popular comedy where the author pretends to har- : 
monise commercial necessities with art. a 


With the advent of this company another producer appeared: the 
Bloco H. da Costa.”’ 
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Photo by Luis Nunes. 


nd Max Noresk. 
“ Bétail sauvage,”’ un nouveau film portugais de Lopez Ribeiroet Max Noresk. Photode Luts Nunes. 
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Another scene from ‘‘ Wild Cattle,” directed by Lopes Ribeiro for Bloco H. da Costa. 


Une autre scéne de ‘‘ Bétail sauvage,” réalisé par Lopez Ribeiro pour Bloco H. da Costa. 
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Another scene from ‘‘ Wild Cattle,”’ directed by Lopes Ribeiro for Bloco H. da Costa. 
Une autre scéne de “ Bétail sauvage,” réalisé par Lopez Ribeiro pour Bloco H. da Costa. 


This new producer is working hard and also intends to build another 
small studio in Lisbon or in Oporto. They are now filming the out-door scenes 
of their first “ talkie,’ Gado Bravo, under the direction of Lopes Ribeiro, 
assisted by Max Norsek. Several foreign artists and technicians (Heinrich 
Gartner, Herbert Lippschitz, Mischa Spolianski, Siegfried Arno, etc.) are 
engaged by this Company and will help Portuguese artists and technicians 
with their experience. 

The film Gado Bravo (Wild Cattle) is a very simple story having as a back- 
ground many of the most picturesque places of the South and showing several 
typical customs and costumes of the country-life in Portugal. 
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The Portuguese Government recognizing the advantages of the creation 
of a national industry of cinema, made a decree: Firstly—freeing for five 
years the Compania Portuguese de Filmes Sonores from all taxes and contribu- 
tions ; Secondly—lowering the taxes on the cinemas when they show a film 
of Portuguese origin ; Thirdly—that foreign films must be shown in proportion 
to the national production. 

But this is not all! The country and the fine climate of Portugal is attract- 
ing the foreigners. Some time ago a Belgian Caravan arrived in Portugal, 
commanded by Stephane Bérg ; they wanted to produce a picture about our 
country, and they are now at work. 

At the same time it is said (but I cannot yet confirm it) that some producers 
technicians and artists, obliged to leave Germany on account of the present 
situation there intend to set up in Portugal as cinematograph centres of inter- 
national production. 

As you see, Portugal is getting on in the film world, but ... as said René 
Clair: art et argent, intelligence créatrice et regles financiéres sont ici aux prises. 


ALVES COSTA. 


THE HISTORICAL INCEPTION OF STAGE | 
AND FILM 


By PENNETHORNE HUGHES. 


That dead donkey, the absolute independence of true cinema and theatre, 
has been flogged now into a nasty enough pulp to avoid any fear of further 
theoretical identification of the mediums. But it may be profitable to suggest 
(before the ultimate professors of cinematography do so), various analogies : 
of opportunity which do appear in the historical development of the two means “4 
of expression. For it is now possible, with some hope of intelligent sympathy, { 
to show the sixteenth century as a period of cultural decadence and material | 
expansion remotely comparable to our own, and so to suggest that in their ed 
audiences and immediate development the theatre and cinema had much in | : 
common, quite independently of course of that tried and tired subject, their | 
technical relationship. A pedagogic catalogue of parallels would be insufferable, | 
but, without pressing the analogy too far, or even stressing its implications, ; | 
the outstanding likenesses may be mentioned. Here are a few of them. 

First, personnel. The secular theatre, at first, was regarded with the a 
horror which was inherent in Christian policy (and for that matter pagan a 
policy too, when properly enforced.) Tertullian thundered against actors, i 
bishops refused to baptise them, and so on, until by the thirteenth century the ae 
Roman theatre had been almost entirely abandoned, and the amusements ean 
of the nobles became those of combat and marbles, with, after the Crusades, | . i 


- 


gaming, whilst the people had the consolation of fairs, dances, bear-baiting, 
bull-fighting, and those exhibitions of mystical or quasi-dramatic pageantry 
which only ultimately developed into the Elizabethan theatre. This is history. 
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And so the actor was, and this is text-book, the outcast and vagabond, except 
as the professional adjunct to the aristocratic masque. But with the rise of 
the drama came the attachment of the intellectuals from the universities. 
The University Wits, proper, were not the only throw-outs of the educational 
system who drifted into the business of the theatre. It was the bolt-hole for 
very many of the progressive and enterprising, exactly as the cinema became 
during the nineteen twenties. Cinema was acclaimed as a medium in the 
universities, before it was accepted in the salons, and so too, in its generation, 
was the drama. (A further political parallel, Russia and the cinema, Marlowe 
and the Walsingham$, it would be professorial to develop). Perhaps it is 
obvious that a new medium would then, as always, attract the rebels and sign- 
posts. But the way they behaved was, similar also. For as the film is a com- 
posite production, representative of a group and a machine, rather than of a 
single director, so was, except in extraordinary instances, the Elizabethan play. 
The co-operation of the Elizabethan dramatists is a platitude. Less realised 
is the existance of actual scenario writers who sold skeleton plots for others 
to work up—like Anthony Munday, whom Meres called “ our best plotter.”’ 
These men developed an organised system, and teams of authors such as Dekker, 
Day, and Houghton (cp., somehow, Francis, Day, and Hunter) are the equiva- 
lents as entertainers to the production units of a modern studio. The 
Elizabethans, too, would write for stars: Alleyn or Burbage, as Jannings 
or Lloyd. | 


There is then a parallel of personnel, and also, to a considerable extent, 
of objective. Entertainment was the end, and, except in the case of identifiable 
genius, poetry and dramatic construction were, for the author, by-products. 
The exclusively intellectual productions remained script, usually scholarly 
aping of Seneca and the late Romans, and the ordinary writer stuck to pagean- 
try and caricature, the magnificent loud pedal of Marlowe, or the slapstick 
of the Shakesperean histories. If the spectacle was created by stimulating 
the imagination of the audience by classical allusions they could all understand, 
rather than by lulling that imagination by treatment they all knew by heart, 


____that was the higher standard of the audience rather than the cultural affecta- 


tion of the dramatists. It is unnecessary to labour how the “ effective ”’ 
film, too, has always been subservient to the box-office, except in the case 
of a very few outstanding efforts, and the peculiar instance of the U.S.S.R. 
Unlike the drama, however, which was originally dependent on the institution 
of patronage, largely as the result of the aristocratic masques, the cinema 
retained no aristocratic connections. The magic lantern, and the first ani- 
mated cartoons, were rich men’s toys, but pictures sprung essentially from 
the nickelodeon and the interested diversion of the dregs, rather than from 
the quainterie which had bored or fascinated upper-class children and the 
patrons of Mission Halls. But patronage disappeared very early even from the 
drama, which was for long scorned by the literary-aristocracy (e.g. Sir Philip 
Sidney) and the play was, as the cinema is, essentially the entertainment of 
the proletariat. 
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From the Portuguese film ‘‘A Song of Lisbon,’’ directed by Cotinelli Telmo. 


Du film portugats *‘ Une chanson de Lisbonne”’ réalisé par Cotinelli Telmo. 


This leads to the close resemblance between the objections urged to early 
plays and early cinemas: remarkably close, even if rather obvious. The 
early play was opposed for (1) spreading disease—which indeed, with religious 
and other gatherings, it probably did. Compare the Report of the Committee 
on Films, 1917. | | 

(2) Promotion of loose morals—though how far it was less moral than the 


morality plays is doubtful. Compare the report mentioned above. Argument 
still running. 
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Photo by Luis Nunes. 


ild Cattle,” a new Portuguese film by Lopes Ribeiro and Max Noresk. 


Photo de Luis Nunes. 


Max Noresk. 
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“* Bétail sauvage,’ un nouveau film portugais de Lopez 
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Another scene from “ Wild Cattle,” directed by Lopes Ribeiro for Bloco H.da Costa. 


Une autre scéne de “‘ Bétail sauvage,’’ réalisé par Lopez Ribeiro pour Bloco H. da Costa. 
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(3) Waste of time. Still an excellent argument against the commercial 
cinema. But bread and circuses and the Problem of Leisure. 

(4) The Technical objection that the “new” play did not observe the 
unities. On this point Sir Philip Sidney was particularly scathing, even though 
it must be remembered that the action was far more free and, in a sense, 
verisimilitudinous, than when conventionally bounded in the later picture- 
frame setting. [his argument is comparable to the earliest protests that 
no one could possibly take an interest in the actions of figures who were merély _ 
shadows—protests which the Trade ridiculously counters by compound 
realism.’’ 

The actual similarities of early technical machinery between stage and 
film are too important to indicate. Only, as a half-facetious comment, it 
may be remarked that many of the silent Interludes were elaborated into 
dramas proper, just as silent films are drearily regurgitated into all-too talking 
pictures. Also note (important) the scenario-like lay-out of pre-Restoration 
plays, when not “ edited ”’ into conventional breaks by the 18th century. 

This sort of parallel could be continued for ever. Both ages held, for 
instance, the pathetic illusion that you cannot have too much of a financially 
good thing, which means the ridiculous belching at the discreditably grateful 
public of innumerable rehashings of a successful theme—jungle, prison, or 
war, which ever form of dangerous emetic is temporarily popular. The 
Elizabethan successes were largely those of vindicatory jingoism : historical 
dramas, military knock-about, or Jew-baiting—the Jew of Malta or Shake- 
speare's copy, Shylock. They are models which current reaction would seem 
to make safe bets today, when, though social morality has hardened, political 
morality remains in much the same state of barbarity as it was for the emotional 
realists of sixteenth century expansionism. 

For this is an indication of what can be and eventually will be done, 
rather than a pedagogic attempt to do it. Least of all is it an attempt, on a 
sort of Ervine level, to draw shoddy conclusions (from dramatic history), 
as to future development of the cinema. But perhaps a paper devoted to 
intelligent discussion of cinema should at some time show its ability to relate 
the history, though it may sensibly ignore discussion of the practise, of the 
stage. At all events to show a few of the more obvious directions in which the 
relation of that history may be directed. More profitably, too, it may be a 
stimulus of some sort to show that a medium of accepted attainment long 
underwent the same processes as the newer one of promise. In spite of cen- 
turies of commercial theatre, projecting cavalcades of imbecility, there are a 
few great plays. In spite of everything then—film publics, film finances, 
film policy, film censorships and Film Weekly—there may still be a few good 
films. 

So now let us get on and make something. 
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The Kiyomizu Temple photographed for ‘‘ fapan in Four Seasons,’”but not included 


in the final print of the film. 3 


Photo du Temple Kiyomizu qui n’a pas été retenue dans la version achevée du film: 
‘* Le Japon en quatre satisons.”’ 
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~SYMPHONIC CINEMA 


By CLIFFORD HOWARD. 


‘““ The talkies ’’ as an appellation is at once expressive and admissive. 
Out of the multifold possibilities latent in the application of acoustics to the 
cinema the only achievement as yet worthy of acceptance is talk. All other 
forms of sonification have so far amounted to little more than primitive “‘ sound 
effects ’’ and the mere transference to the screen of the quondam kino orchestra 4 
with its more or less questionable relevancy as an adjunct to the show. In | | 
the main such limitation of the use of photophony has been due, not to technical ii 
or physical lack, but simply to the absorbing interest of producers and public 
alike in the salient feature of this latest development, the novelty of cinematic 
speech. i 

The existing situation is analogous to that of the early stage of motion ! : 
pictures themselves, when the potentialities offered by the art of photography 
and of drama were uninterestedly ignored in the wonderment inspired by the 
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prodigy of animated screen images. Not until this miracle had lost its blush 
was attention turned to the refining of its technique and to expanding the field 
of its capabilities, with the resultant divorcing of it from its initial conceptual 
association with the magic lantern. 


That a like evolutionary change is destined to follow the present focussing 
of satisfaction on mere vocality, is a foregone conclusion. Evidences of it are 
already at hand. The musical scoring of pictures is no longer entrusted ex- 
clusively to hacks and tin-pan-alley song writers. The value of intelligent and 
sympathetic scoring is becoming slowly appreciated. Circus-band accompani- 
ments are giving place to music, and to music designed truly to complement the 
varying moods of a film and to form an actual, component, interwoven part of 
it as a facilitative factor in its ideophonic interpretation. 


Pioneer examples of this coming change are afforded by Cavalcade and 
Farewell to Arms. The former is almost wholly devoid of characteristic Holly- 
wood jazz. What little there is of it was introduced advisedly as serviceable 
to a purpose, and was written by the versatile Noel Coward himself. The 
rest of the musical setting was composed and adapted from the classics by Louis 
di Francesco, and the result is an achievement of melodic sentiment which is 
not only in keeping with the spirit of the picture, but which also blends with it 
as a constituent emotional element of the drama. 


In addition to the significance of Hollywood’s having countenanced this 
artistic innovation, an illuminating glimpse of the future may be gleaned from 
Di Francesco's explication of his work on the picture. ‘* In Cavalcade,’’ he says, 
“’ | began with a miniature overture played during the running of the annuncia- 
tive portion of the film. I havea call for the trumpets, the Fate motif going 
through the score, rising in pitch as the drama mounts in intensity, and either 


~sent out alone or embellished with rich orchestration, as the mood of the play 


suggests. I used a chorus of eighty voices in several of the sequences because 
only by giving the audience an iunpression of a many-voiced crowd could I 
convey the bigness and dignity of the story’s historical events. Combining the 


chorus with the symphonic background emphasized the chaos of the war 
scenes. 


‘’ Recording the full symphony orchestra and the chorus without losing the 
resonance and the overtones presented an interesting and no little difficult 
problem. After numerous experiments I finally had a stage constructed to 
form a sounding board, without which even a piano is dead. That was better, 
but the results were still short of what I desired. Then I had the stage covered 
with two coats of varnish and built up the orchestra in perspective, as on an 


actual orchestra stage, and this, at last, gave me the resonance and beauty I 
wanted.”’ 


And thus he goes on to define his methods and to recite the experiments 
and devices necessary to accomplish his purpose. And they are here men- 
tioned as an indication of the enlarged intelligence and vision now being applied 
to the musical phase of the cinema. It marks the beginning of a new valuation 
of music and its employment as a symphonic integrant of pictorial dramaturgy. 
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The Kinkaku Temple in Kyoto, photographed for the production of ‘‘ Japan in Four Seasons,”’ but not 
included in the final print of the film. 


Le temple Kinkaku a Kyoto photographé pour la production: *‘ Le ha al en quatre satsons,’? mais 
écartée lors du tirage du 


Once the value and possibilities of this advancement are fully appreciated 
the screen will enter a period of development corresponding in evolutional 
range to that which followed upon the rudimentary cineograph with the intro- 
duction ot photodrama. Directly ahead lies the rich field of opera. Even as 
the cinema has brought the theatre to the screen, with enhanced versatility, 
beauty, and verisimilitude, so likewise may it translate the opera, not only with 
an increase of picturesqueness, but also with amplifying radiophonic ingenuities 
and facilities heretofore undreamed of. For coincidentally with the improve- 
ment in the scoring of pictures, radio scientific research has been busy in the 
field of orchestral reproduction, and the results already attained point to a new 
era in the technique of musical rendition and interpretation. 

Leopold Stokowski, director of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, is in 
large measure responsible for these results. They represent two years of work 
in collaboration with the engineers of the Bell Telephone Company and of the 
Radio Corporation of. America, and recently in Philadelphia a first public 
demonstration of them was given for the National Academy of Sciences. 
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Wagnerian music, via microphone, was played with whispering pianissimos 
and thunderous crescendos hitherto unheard by human ears. By the turn ofa 
control knob, Stokowski could subdue to a mere trickle of sound the music 
emanating from his orchestra isolated in another part of the theatre, or he could 
build it up to the volume of two thousand performers at peak output. Briinne- 
hilde, sung by a concert artiste in selections from Die Walkure, became an 
electrical super-vocalist, soaring above the tumultuous accompaniment and 
manifesting in very truth her superhuman character as a warrior daughter of 
the gods. In shorf, the performance throughout was a revelation of musical 
coloring and expression such as would have been beyond the most daring 
conception of Wagner himself. 

This merging of music and radio-telephonic science introduces jointly three 
novel factors in the electrical reproduction of vocal and orchestral music, as well 
as all other forms of sound—auditory perspective, tone and overtone control, 
and volume control. The first is obtained by the use of three loud-speakers 
placed at the right, centre and left of the stage, each connected with a similarly 
placed microphone on the remote stage of the performers. The second, by the 
use of all frequencies from 35 to 16,000 cycles per second, a number roughly 
nine times that utilized in the most perfect radio transmission and embracing a 
wide range of nine octaves, from three below middle C to nearly six above ; 
while the volume (the third of the factors) can be varied from an output 
equivalent to a millionth of a watt up to a sustained hundred watts and even to 
a kilowatt at momentary peaks, without distortion. Thus, in the demonstra- 
tion alluded to, the sound of the rustle of leaves, barely audible to the unaided 
ear, was raised to beyond that of the roar of an airplane engine. 

The application to the cinema of these accomplishments is but a matter of 
time, and it requires no labor of the imagination to apprehend its significance 
as an added, puissant means of lifting the phonofilm out of its present crudities 
and inadequacies and converting it into an instrument of expression worthy of 
the highest artistic genius. 


An Independent Film-Makers Association has been formed to bring 
together and assist those who are interested in the production of Documentary, 
Experimental and Educational films. | 

It is hoped that the Association may put members in touch with one 
another for the purpose of making a joint film. It will also give expert advice, 
compile a catalogue of films made by members, endeavour to find a market 
for such pictures and hold a summer school and from time to time, demonstra- 
tions of apparatus and exhibitions of films. 

Application for membership should be made to J. C. H. Dunlop, Hon. 
Treasurer, 4a, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh,2. The subscription is 10/6. 
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The Kiyomizu Temple photographed for ‘‘ Japan in Four Seasons,”’ but not included 
in the final print of the film. 


Photo du Temple Kiyomizu qui n’a pas été retenue dans la version achevée du film: 
Le Japon en quatre saisons.’ 


THE EMPEROR JONES 


It was inevitable that they should make it. The elements to compose 
a flashing cinema drama as represented in the combination of O'Neill, 
The Emperor Jones, Paul Robeson, Du Bose Heyward (author of Porgy) 
and the burning desire of crusaders that marked those enterprising young 
producers John Krimsky and Gifford Cochrane, were ultimately integrated 
into their respective component parts. With the financial success of 
Maedchen in. Uniform (which Krimsky and Cochrane presented with such 
astonishing success in America)* as a spur, they set out to foster art in the 
cimena with a capital “ A.” 

Since Borderline was never shown in America (its theme of miscegnation 
being tabu here), The Emperor Jones served to introduce Paul Robeson 
as a screen player. It goes without saying that he was an inevitable choice 
for the blustering, arrogant Pullman porter, one Brutus Jones by name, 
who became through his own sheer nerve, king of a little black isle off the 
coast of Africa (or was it the West Indies). 


* Since materially curtailed by the boycott on German films, 
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To Paul Robeson the part was heaven-sent. No one anywhere could 
have done more with it. This magnificent actor strode through the picture 
like a colussus—his rich baritone voice booming in cadences almost musical— 
and now and then raised in plaintive, sweet song. 

Sometimes in the film play, Du Bose Heyward provided him with a line 
or two which augments O’Neill’s delineation of Brutus Jones. 

‘“ King Brutus ! *’ he exclaims, to hear for himself what sound it will make. 

‘‘ Somehow,’ he says, “ that don’t make enough noise ! ”’ 

‘“ T-h-e E-m-p-e-r-o-r J-o-n-e-s!’’ he booms with a grin of extreme 
satisfaction. 

Indeed, Du Bose Heyward, the scenarist, who did the screen adaptation, 
provides Robeson with many more lines. Brutus Jones’ rise from Pullman 
porter to Emperor is traced in detail—whereas only referred to in the play. 
For the purposes of cinema and the exigencies demanded in America of the 
narrative film, this was deemed expedient. But the film suffers from some 
three reels of “introduction ’’ and doesn’t reach the point where O’Neill 
begins his play until well over a half hour has elapsed. The “ introduction ”’ 
is long and tedious and adds nothing to the story. The play is more taut, 
tightly woven, nervous and foreboding. It is only in its last few reels that the 
film approaches any of these qualities. And then only in an imitative sort of 
way—never in its own way. 

The only really touching moments are those in which Robeson as the 
deposed Emperor flees through the tortured forest at night—a panic stricken, 
terrified being, maddened by the drums and the “ ha’nts’”’ which bring his 
quivering kaleidoscopic past before him. Here Robeson is quite magnificent— 
and rises above any qualities the director or scenarist had to give the story. 

The Emperor Jones as a film is less unified, less a perfectly conceived 
work than Vidor's Hallelujah, for instance. Hallelujah had a real beginning, 
middle and end—all related to each other—and following upon each other 
in unswerving sequence. Perhaps here we have a justification of Hollywood. 
There was little or nothing superfluous in Hallelujah. There is much that is 


superfluous in Lhe Emperor Jones. The chase through the swamp in 


Hallelujah was every bit as thrilling as Brutus Jones’ inextricable journey 
through the midnight forest—yet Hallelujah was ten times better cinema 
than The Emperor Jones. It had rhythm and swing, cadence shunted into 
cadence and the whole remained a unity in the mind of the director from its 
inception. The Emperor Jones as a film has the rhythm of the drum beats 
but Hallelujah was rhythm personified. It had what René Clair calls “ inner~ 
rhythm ’’—it MOVES ! 

I am afraid the real hero of the film, The Emperor Jones is still 
Eugene O’Neill, who provided it with any merit it has and to Paul Robeson who 
gives it what few moments of life it has. The director, scenarist and everyone 
else concerned meant well, and they deserve much credit for that, if only to 
have revealed to us Paul Robeson in so ideal a part—which is as much as 
anyone could ask from the cinema of the human being. 


HERMAN G. WEINBERG. 
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A night scene from Greater Tokyo,” a Japanese docu- 
mentary film which was photographed and edited by 
Wladimir Schneiderow. 


Scéne nocturne du “ Plus grand Tokyo” documentaire 


japonais photographié et édité par Wladimir Schnet- 
derow. 


JAPAN SEEN FILMS 


Whenever a Japanese—no matter if he is a film specialist or not—who 
has seen in foreign lands films relating to Japan (i.e., Japanese dramatic films. 
and cultural or documentary films photographed and cut by Japanese or 
occidental photographers or directors) comes back home, he complains to us 
of these films that have been shown abroad, but never in Japan. He always. 
concludes his impressions with a word: they are very far from being Japan in 
modern times. Not only so, but also they fail to be true, especially in such cases. 
as where they refer to current matters and topics of Japan. 
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The “‘ Kiyomizu’”’ Temple from “‘ Japan in Four Seasons,” a production by the 
Board of Tourist Industry. 


Le Temple de Kiyomizu, du film “‘ Le Japon en quatre saisons’’ production du 
Conseil d’industrie touristique. 


‘I will give you some instances. Yoshihiko Tamura, who has been respons- 
ible these past few years for the production of Japanese versions of the Para- 
mount Pictures, spoke recently over the radio about the news reels he has seen 
in a New York theatre. One of them offers some scenes of a Japanese military 
review attended by the Emperor. The news reel announcer interprets that 
the Emperor stirs up the morale of the troops going to the front in Manchuria. 
Yoshihiko Tamura reproached those who dared to make such an irresponsible 
interpretation. Another scene offers a country place where men and boys are 
enjoying kite-flying—a scene that aroused in this spectator a sense of nostalgia 
for his homeland. But he was quite suddenly aroused from his yearning by 
the shot that depicted with magnificent and exaggerating detail of close up, a 
man who was making water outdoors and in public and-before the camera. 
Yoshihiko Tamura ended his broadcasting with the pronouncement of necessity 
for national control over the films to be exported. 

Kisao Uchida who is an assistant editor of the Kinema Jumpo and very 
conversant with European, especially French films, enumerates in his corres- 
pondence with the magazine some Japanese shorts he has seen in Europe and 
America and has been so ashamed that he could hardly sit through the per- 
formance ; for instance: one shows the Nzkko Shrine visited by many of 
ignorant, old men and women who, tucking up the skirts, putting on Geta 
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(wooden shoes) and placing towels over their shoulders, fold their hands in 
prayer. [hey look towards the camera, as if they were confronted with it for 
the first time. Another film introduces Japanese Geisha in Hawaii, dressing 
their hair in Japanese style and dancing in bathing suits of occidental fashion. 
(Their hair and suits make a very odd, ridiculous contrast). Another shows 
pearl-girldivers who, having on short shirts and pieces of cloth around their 
waist only, dive down and then come up time and again. A short shows a 
man and a woman praying to God under the waterfall. (One of the old, 
religious rituals in Japan.) And also scenes of a portable shrine carried about 
into the river by many lads; one of them wearing a towel round his head, is, 
/using a Japanese fan; another is exposing buttocks by rolling up his skirts. 


A document introduces an A7nu girl as if she were typical of a Japanese girl. 
(Erroneous, of course). 


It is very clear that those shorts, though they only express Japan in fashion 
and usage, never fail to impress on outworn foreigners throughout the world 
with the visual precision and intensiveness that here is a country that stands 
even to-day beyond the pale of modern culture and civilization. _ 


Such being the case, we are always worried by the present situation in the 
exhibition of Japanese films in foreign countries. Recently, however, we had 
good news that was an unexpected joy indeed: the appearance of Nippon, 
commented on in the Close Up, September, 1932, by Miss W. Bryher, wherein 
she says (after referring to the Japanese landscape, Judo, etc.), it (Nippon) is 
not to be compared with the rather dull films of modern Japanese life that have 
occasionally been seen in London . . . and that readers of Close Up should 
do all in their power to see these four pictures, Kiihle Wampe, Harlekin, Nippon 
and L’ Atlantide, since they.certainly must rank among the great films of 1932. 


I, as well as other readers in Japan, was very glad to read her commentary 
upon Nippon, although it was at that time utterly unknown to us, since we had 
never had a film with such a title. However, in the spring of this year, quite 
suddenly, the Tokyo Asahi newspaper (one of the two big journalistic publica- 
tions which has a considerable circulation among intellectuals on account of its 
liberal and pacifistic tendency) contained an article with the provocative title 
‘Seeing Nippon, a film of national disgrace for Japan,” by Fujio Homma, 
assistant professor of the Kyoto Imperial University who was studying in 
Europe and had sent it far from Vienna. I think I am going to summarize 
his article as short as possible, as it is too long to be reprinted in its entirety. 
It created so great a sensation that Kiyohiko Ushiwara, a famous Japanese 
director and one of the four principal participants in Nippon (Nippon was 
edited and montaged by Karl Koch into one piece from three Japanese films ; 
one is Samimaru, directed by Eiichi Koishi, others Torch, by Teinosuke Kinu- 
gasa and A Great City, by Kiyohiko Ushiwara) was obliged to write an excuse 
in the same newspaper. 


Fujio Homma writes : 


‘‘ The scoundrel Samurai, masters of martial arts, commits a terrible man- 
slaughter in order in Samaimaru to get back his girl in the temple and in Torch 
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to despoil a sword and be revenged upon his sweetheart who has been wife to 
another man. The first part Samimaru, is nothing more than a mere sword- 
play that has nothing to do with the Japanese culture in the Tenpyo age (an 
artistic period in 710-780) in which milieu Samimaru is unfolded. In connec- 
tion with Zorch, I am sure that spiritual life of such inferiority is an exception, 
a very rare instance even in the age of Tokugawa Government (1603-1867). 
I do question : has our past been filled in the world with such misconduct and 
coldbloodness, instead of justice and morality ? 

‘ As regards-A Great City, it offers no great city, in spite of the title, but a 
steam engine of old mechanism and an engine driver, as principal réles instead. 
A ‘ bad’ engineer thieves the plan of an electric engine designed by the engine 
driver in the principal réle and expresses it as his own invention. Many 
workmen, comrades with the driver, know which side is wrong and carry out a 
direct action; the ‘ bad’ but fragile engineer confesses his crime at once. 
Nippon is such trash ! 

‘“ These three parts which constitute Nippon are sure to cause foreigners to 
arrive at the conclusion that the Japanese through all ages is egoistic, of 
impetuous temper, uncapable of understanding reason and virtue and very 
fond of man-killing.’’ 

Kiyohiko Ushiwara, director of A Great City, wrote in answer to the above 
Homma ’s patriotic protest in the same newspaper. After affirming that a pro- 
Japanese attitude underlines the production of Nippon by Karl Koch and other 
foreign co-operators, Ushiwara says : 

‘It is inevitable that the three originals have been shortened by Koch. 
As regards, for instance, A Great City, my film, it is completely deprived of the 
scenes of peace and affection; the original has scenes showing affectionate 
relations between father and son, a nucleus point of the film, and others of the 
beautiful love of a poor girl and a good engine-driver ; instead of these peaceful 
depiction, the matter of conflict between the driver and the engineer 
was substituted and as a result, the plan became the focus of the film 
development.” 

Another sensation of this year in relation with the problem of “‘ Japan as 
seen in films’ was Madam Butterfly, in which Silvia Sydney played as Cho- 
Cho San and Carey Grant, Pinkerton, a Paramount production directed by 
Marion Gerling, who has gained some reputation in Japan by his success in 
24 Hours. As far as the workmanship is concerned, Madam Butterfly is above 
the common level ; all the players, especially Silvia Sydney, give good perform- 
ances, settings and decors are extravagant, beautiful and well-designed ; 
furthermore, the famous music by Puccini is fascinating. However, in spite of 
these superior attributes, Madam Butterfly was a box office flop in Japan, or at 
least in Tokyo, because the psychological developments expressed by Cho-Cho 
San were not accepted by the general Japanese audience. Her manner by 
falling in love with Pinkerton is very singular and what is worse, their marriage 
that is not bound with love, but other incomprehensible feelings, is utterly 
ridiculous. A few days pass and Pinkerton returns to America, leaving Cho- 
Cho San alone in Japan. After three years he comes to Japan again with a 
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A scene of the Ko Dance for ‘‘ Japan in Four Seasons.” 


Une scéne de danse Ko dans ‘‘ Le Japon en quatre saisons.”’ 


wife of the same nationality and calls on Cho-Cho San, who has been waiting 
by the window with a baby in her hands all the night through. Cho-Cho San 
embraces Pinkerton, when she recognizes a woman standing behind the beloved 

‘ and does everything else at the same time. Then Cho-Cho San bows before 
him and goes inside, without any words intended to blame him for his in- 
sincerity and treachery, and at last she commits a suicide—sequence of the 
weakest and silliest of the whole picture. The Japanese women of this date 
regard Cho-Cho San with not so much sympathy as contempt. 
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Here I will relate some dialogues that seem to be silly and absurd towards 
us. 

(Pinkerton becomes attached to Cho-Cho San). 
BARTON : (Laughs). Acquaint this guy with the facts of life, will you ? 


GORO : To marry, that very usual arrangement. 
PINKERTON: Well, not with me, it isn't. 
BARTON : No, no, you don't catch on. Marriage doesn’t mean the same 


thing to those people that it does to us. 
Why—(Mughs)—well, all you have to do out here is to sign a 
marriage contract with the girl's parents and that’s that. 

PINKERTON: Yeah, what about when we up anchor ? 

BARTON : Well, you just leave, that’s all, and when you do, the girl is 

considered divorced. 

PINKERTON: Well, that’s pretty tough on the girl, isn’t it ? 

BARTON : (Laughs)—No, no, not at all. A marriage broker, like Goro 
here, gets her a new husband before the old one is half way down 
the front steps. 

To summarize what I have described above, Japanese films, both dramatic 
and cultural, exported and exhibited abroad, do not propagate Japan as she is 
to-day, but cater for the prejudices with which all the foreign nations are 
possessed, by exposing her relic of feudal days that seems even to us, Japanese, 
to be odd and nonsensical. Not only so, but also foreign-made-films treating 
Japan, needless to say, convey a false Japan. 

These aspects have brought about a tendency favourable for the movement 
of national control over the films to be exported, regardless of whether their 
producers are Japanese or not, and also of negative or positive. It is reported 
by the recent newspaper that the Japanese Department of Home Affairs has 
commenced to investigate the present circumstances of film control in the 
principal countries of the world in order to establish in Japan a national policy 
of the same effect in co-operation with the other Departments. The bill which 
has been published to be discussed by them, contains, among others, the 
following items. 

1. Films to be exported shall be controlled by similar methods to such as are 
now adopted in Italy ( L.U.C.E. or L’'Unione Cinematographica Educativa) 
and in Germany (Lampe Institut, and Ministerium fur Volks-aufklarung 
und Propaganda). | 

2. An semi-official cinema company like the above L.U.C.E. in Italy shall be 
established to produce not only the dramatic films, but also sociological, 
educational and propaganda pictures. 

3. Films produced under control shall express the true Japanese spirit. 

Thus, having been forced to be interested in “ Japan as seen in films,’’ we 
have recently had two or three documental films of importance. One is 
Greater Tokyo, a Meschrabpom production directed by Wladimir Schneiderow, 
who is in Japan known as a director of Pamir. In the autumn of 1932, Schnei- 
derow and his comrades arrived in Japan on their way home from an expedition 
to the Arctic Ocean. During their stay in Japan, they made a film document on 
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A scene of the Bon Festival Dance from ‘“‘ Japan in Four Seasons.” 


Un passage du Festival de Danse Bon, dans “‘ Le Japon en quatre saisons.”’ 


Tokyo as the centre of Japan under the auspices of the Asaht newspaper. 
After shooting, they got back to the Soviet Union with the film as undeveloped. 
In the Meschrabpom studio in Moscow the film was synchronized under the 
direction of Kosaku Yamada, a well known Japanese conductor and com- 
poser, who had been expressly invited from Japan for the purpose. The 
document was completed and in July this year, it was brought back to Japan 
and shown in Tokyo for two days. This film of four reels has Tokyo from 


morning till midnight (this treatment reminds us of Ruttmann’s Berlin) inter-. 


woven by some scenes of the primitive rural manners in the suburbs of Tokyo 
and those of the Nikko Shrine. This film is rather banal and not so piercing 
as we should have expected it to be from a Russian director whose countrymen 
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made and are making the most poignant films in the world, except concerning a 
few instances wherein it reveals interesting contrasts of “‘ Old and New,” such 
as small wooden houses vs. big modern buildings, /inviki-sha vs. a motorcar, 
Geisha vs. modern girls with bobbed hair and dressed in foreign style, etc., 
which, however, amount to no more than mere contrasts on account of its failure 
to pursue the phase of conflict between them. In spite of the dissatisfaction 
above described, it may be said that the film Greater Tokyo propagates, though 
superficially, Tokyo and so Japan as a cultural heterogeniety. { think that thé 
film is now, at the time of writing, being shown through the Soviet Union, so 
it is likely to be seen in other European countries. I cannot help desiring that 
readers of Close Up would do all in their power to see this Russian-made 
Japanese film. 

Other films dealing with Japan have been published by the Board of 
Tourists Industry in the Railway Department with the object of introducing 
Japan abroad and beckoning tourists to Japan. In addition to the English 
titles, they have English vocal interpretation. Japan in Four Seasons, 
Japanese Festivals and Kyoto and Nara are these films, the first-named being 
the most interesting, of eight reels, each two reels devoted to one season. 
Despite of the superior quality of camera handling, it is a fatal defect, one critic 
says in his review contained in the recent £iga-Hyoron, that they have been 
made to reveal Japan as she is conventionally considered by foreigners. 

Lastly I will explain Japan in a few words after the example of Miss Klara 
Modern who has endeavoured to maintain true Vienna in the 1932, June issue 
of Close Up. Really, Japan as a modern state dates only from sixty years ago. 
Through this short period, Japan has changed into a civilized and modern- 
ized state from a feudal country, by absorbing and digesting the European and 
American civilization and culture that have been established in the course of 
about 150 years since the industrial revolution which originated in the invention 
of a steam engine, by James Watt in 1782. Such a rapid progress has Japan 
made that she has not yet completely emancipated herself from many old things 
and ideas bequeathed by the previous ages, although she has acquired com- 
pletely or at least so externally the civilization of the Western World. Japan 
is, in a word, an agglomeration of old and new. This is justification for the 
many, queer, irrational, despicable things you have often seen in films ; further- 
more, I would daresay that it is very unfortunate both for you and us, Japanese, 
that you have never wanted to know and understand Japan of to-day, or more 
correctly, the present thoughts and ideas, of the general young Japanese 
intelligentia as the brain of the nation, who are struggling especially recently 
against the oppression by the old, dogmatic and transcendental to establish 
the new, rational and scientific. 

Finally, I express my sincere regret over the death of Mr. Harry Alan 
Potamkin, great film critic and commentator of the United States of America, 
on behalf of the whole circle of the Japanese film critics. 

YASUSHI OGINO. 
Yokohama, Japan. 
September, 1933. 
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THUNDER OVER MEXICO 


MR. UPTON SINCLAIR DEFENDS HIMSELF. 
(Editor's foreword). 


The following letter, relative to the two Manifestos printed in Close Up from 
Experimental Cinema, has been received from Mr. Sinclair. Que Viva Mexico, 
or as it has been re-named, Thunder Over Mexico, was cut, as most people 
are now aware, by Mr. Sol Lesser in Hollywood. We have no wish to suppress 
any statement which could be made in defence of such an action, therefore 
we are only too glad to print Mr. Sinclair’s letter in full. The fact remains, 
however, that Mr. Sinclair’s letter would have been more valid had he pointed 
out which statements—and where—contained “deliberate falsehoods ”’ : 
and, above all, if he had attempted to excuse what remains the cardinal offense 
—the cutting of Eisenstein’s film by somebody else, no matter how sympathetic 
or understanding that cutter may have been. The whole construction and 
integrity of any Eisenstein film—as any person who has seen them will know— 
lies in his dynamic and revolutionary conception of the film unit. What, 
for instance, could Mr. Lesser have known of “ internal monologue ’’? How 
would Mr. Lesser have set about assembling his material to “ explode into a 
new concept?” Given that Mr. Lesser knew all about even two such early 
underlying principles as these, how could he have made them anything but 
his own, and what would they have had to do with Eisenstein ? 

Thunder Over Mexico will be a beautiful travelogue, without doubt. At 
best it will be unacceptable and false, the plundering of raw material and the 
debasement of the only significant intellectual work that has been done in 
the cinema for several years. The more beautiful it is the greater will be its 
falsity. The film should have been abandoned or completed. There was no 
middle course that was not unscrupulous and in its way sacrilege. This and 
this alone seems to me the important issue. The political content of the film 
is as nothing compared to this. And this is the reason were we glad to print 
Expervmental Cinema’s splendidly vehement protests. If Mr. Sinclair 
cares to make any statement which can justify the issue of a film called 
Thunder Over Mexico we shall be again only too pleased to print it. But in 
such a case as this there is no compromise. If the original film is lost to us 
forever, then there must be no film. For Thunder Over Mexico there is no 
excuse. 


K.M. 


Editor, CLOSE UP. | October 18, 1933. 
26, Litchfield Street, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


DEAR SIR: 

With regard to the statements you have published concerning the Eisen- 
stein picture, Thunder Over Mexico : I assume that you do not wish to publish 
falsehoods knowingly, or to suppress the facts concerning this matter. Many 
of the manifestos which. have been sent out in this.matter are full of false 
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statements, and I am sorry to say that some of the falsehoods have been © 


deliberate ; that is to say, the persons who wrote the manifestos knew the 
truth, because I had told it to them. 

The story is a long one, and a book would be needed to give all the details. 
Permit me to here summarize very briefly : 

(1) Eisenstein’s original proposition was to make a ‘‘non-political’’ picture. 
He said: “ I realise that a political picture could:not be made by a Russian in 
Mexico, nor could such a picture be shown in the United States."’ The money 
was raised on the basis of a non-political picture and a non-political picture was 
made. 

(2) The so-called “‘ mutilation ’’ of the film was determined by one 
factor—the length of a feature picture which can be shown in an existing 
theatre. The entire material as outlined in Eisenstein’s scenario would have 
taken six or seven hours to run. 

(3) In making a selection the most “ revolutionary *’ material was used 
and the most “ proletarian ’’: That is to say, the so-called “‘ Hacienda story,”’ 
dealing with the oppression of the peons in the old Diaz days, was used. The 
story was cut in exact accord with the scenario and there was then added a 
prologue following the Eisenstein scenario, showing the ancient Mayan ruins 
and the coming of the Spanish influence. Also an epilogue dealing with modern 
Mexico, following the scenario, and using the least “* Fascist ’’ elements in that 
scenario. 

(4) The material omitted consisted, in fact, as follows: 

Tens of thousands of feet of a bullfight in Mexico City and other tens of 
thousands of feet of a bullfight in Yucatan; a so-called Tehuantepec story, 
portraying a village wedding among the peasants, and, finally, some 50,000 feet 
of miscellaneous material of a travelogue character, dealing with the scenery, 


buildings, fiestas, religious celebrations, market scenes—in short, everything 


that a tourist wandering through Mexico might find picturesque and interesting. 
Having viewed all this material several times, each time representing from 
thirty-five to forty hours of my time at a cost of several dollars per hour, I 
pledge my good name and my good faith to the statement that there is nothing 
of the slightest degree “ proletarian *’ in any of this material. How could 
there have been, when the Mexican Government officials inspected it and most 
of the time sent its official censor along for the explicit purpose of seeing that 
nothing of the kind was shot ? 

_ (5) To make the record complete, I will state that in the Eisenstein 
scenario there was listed an episode of a revolutionary character, the so-called 
‘“ Soldadere Story.”” The Mexican Government promised the use of the army 
for this purpose, but delayed too long to make the necessary arrangements, 
and not one foot of this Soldadere Story was ever shot. Needless to say, we 
cannot use material which we have not got. 

One of the objectors to Thunder Over Mexico wrote in a New York news- 
paper as follows: 

“ At the wind-up we see Mexico concerned with industrial work, marshaling 
youth in sports, marches and parades .. . But then, knowing the theories of 
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the Soviet and its leading citizens, Eisenstein hardly meant this lyrical ending.” 


Well, the easiest way to answer that is to quote the text of Eisenstein’s 


own scenario, officiaily submitted to the Mexican Government and approved. 
Page 28, headed “ Epilogue,’”’ I quote : 

“ Time and location—modern Mexico. Mexico of today on the ways of 
peace and prosperity . .. war of factories, the hissing of work-propellers, the 
whistles of work-plants, modern . . . civilized . . . industrial Mexico appears 
on the screen. LIFE !—highways, dams, railways... the bustle of a big city, 
new machinery, new houses, new people, aviators, chauffeurs, engineers, 
officers, technicians, students, agriculture experts and the nation’s leaders, 
the President, generals, Secretaries of State departments.”’ 

You will see that it is quite a catalogue of materials and that it is highly 
lyrical in tone. It was impossible to use all the material collected and provided 
by Eisenstein. We selected those items which seemed least ‘‘ Fascist ” in tone. 
We selected three buglers and three drummers of a firemen’s band, boy and girl 


-’ athletes, street-celebrations and factories with glorified labour. We omitted 


Government officials—the President with his military staff and generals in 


gold braid, all of which was included in the material provided by the Soviet 
director. 


Sincerely, 

UpTon SINCLAIR. 
lil lil 
ACADEMY 
CINEMA 
OXFORD STREET (Opp. Warings) Gerrard 2981 
tl | (Under the direction of Miss Elsie Cohen) 1" 
FAMOUS CONTINENTAL 


FILMS 
IN | 


lil it lil 


lit Notices of new films will be sent on receipt of name and address ltt 
lil 
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COMMENT AND REVIEW 


CLOSE UP CONTRIBUTORS AND A MURDER 


Murder Among Friends, by “Simon.” (Wishart. 7/6). 


Here is a murder mystery by Oswell Blakeston and Roger Burford ! 

Now, the first part of Murder Among Friends, which is called The Dialect 
of Death, presents the pyschic atmosphere, the strange characters and the 
Cornish mystery. The chapter headings of this section do something to tell 
the story: Sea Round a House, Twenty Evil Men, A Witch at the Well, Death 
Holds the Trumps, Perilous Beach, What Happens by Night? The second part 
of the book, which is called The Search for Truth, makes us conscious of the 
deeper purpose behind the detective story. 

The authors have their theory regarding the business of the genuine 
detective novel, whose plot must always be the revealing of Truth. In the 
opinion of O.B. and R.B. there is little merit in the sleuth story which ends with 
a great detective appearing at the eleventh-hour and pointing to the culprit. 
The book should begin darkly, mysteriously, and the clues should be like small 
lamps leading the reader gradually into the daylight of Truth. A conscientious 
reader should have a nice feeling of satisfaction when his deduction is confirmed 
by the author’s conclusion. 

Film fans will realise that Murder Among Friends is shaped for a climax : 
in fact the fourth and last part of the book, which is called Death Comes to 
Dinner, is not divided into chapters, but is told in swiftly alternating para- 
graphs. Thus, we naturally discover the influence of the cinema on two writers 
who have concerned themselves so much with the cinema. - 

Detective fans will find more than the usual number of thrills before the 
big Punch, more than the usual number of suspects to be eliminated, and some 
entirely new material relating to modern optics. 

Those who cannot buy this unusually entertaining book may ask for it at 
their libraries: but then they may miss the extraordinarily arresting dust 
cover by Francis Bruguiére, which shows the insane face of the hero photo- 
graphically reversed so that blood drops are like dark pits. 

The combination of Bruguiére, Burford and Blakeston makes Murder 
Among Friends a real cinéaste’s gift for Christmas. 

R.D. 
364 
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A CINEMA ARTS FILM CLUB 


A Cinema Arts Film Club has been formed at the Forum Cinema, Villiers 
Street, W.C.2. There are various classes of membership ranging from one to 
four guineas ; associate and country members, ten shillings and sixpence. 
Arrangements are being made for the following amenities for Members. 

A Library of books dealing with the art of the film will be available. 

‘Exhibitions will be organised from time to time, and lecturers engaged to 
talk about them. Details will be forwarded to members in good time. 

A refreshment lounge for members and their friends. Moderate prices. 

Writing and smoking room, where members can meet for discussion or to 
transact business. 

Only the worthwhile British and Continental films will be shown, a pro- 
posed list of which is appended here. 

We invite suggestions for other films from students, as $ films of all nations 
will figure in our programmes. 

In most cases, the new films (first showing in England) will be given seven 
days’ run for the convenience of provincial and other members. 

All performances will be open to members and friends of members. 
Associate members will also enjoy full privileges of the Club, only these will 
have to pay for admission to the film performances. 

For comfort and efficiency, membership will be limited to available 
accommodation, therefore all are requested to make early application. 


Futures include, we hope (booking are not confirmed on some of these): The End 
of St. Petersburgh, The House of Death (first time in England),Westfront 1914, 
Kameradschaft, Batile Cruiser Potemkin, White Hell of Pitz Palu, Flesh and the 
Devil, The Informer (a Robinson prod.), The Scarlet Letter, The Windjammer, 
The Immortal Vagabond, Avalanche, Men Like These, The Last Company, White 
Shadows in the South Seas, The Homecoming, Loves Awakening (Mastersingers 
of Nurenberg), Student of Prague, Forgotten Faces, The Prince of Adventurers 
(with Mosjoukine), The Iron Mask, The Circus, Waxworks, Gosta Berling, The 
Crazy Ray (Clair), The Last Laugh, A Cottage on Darimoor, Two Worlds, Home- 
coming, The Bridge of San Luis Rey, Life Begins, An American Tragedy, Thou 
Shalt Not, The Spy, Nanook of the North, The Three Loves, A Daughter of Destiny, 
The Gold Rush, The Hands of Orlac. And many silent films first time in England, 
such as a beautiful French film dealing with the life of Chopin, which will prob- 
ably be the first to be given a seven day run very shortly. 


Jostz LEDERER. 


PARIS MARGIN NOTE 


Paris is stripped of its young cinéastes: they can no longer afford to sit 
around the Dome tables, dropping culture pearls of wisdom from their mouths. 
So, we were quite relieved to learn that Dreyer’s Vampire was being passed at 
one of the salles, as we knew our kino experience in the new Paris would be 
limited. We snatched a quick drink with Richard Thoma (toasting better 
poems and worse trees), and clattered across empty Paris in an expensive taxi. 
Arrived at the cinema, we found that Vampire had been withdrawn a week 
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| 
| ( ‘: oa earlier: it was sharp confirmation of the disorganisation of cinema Paris, for 
: 4‘ it was the first time we have ever obtained false information from La Semaine . 
| (ag ee A Paris. We slipped, therefore, into a tiny neighbourhood hall to see the 
| | Bae banned Paramount picture, The Island of Doctor Moreau. ; 
AG a Why has this picture been banned in England? It’s one of the real 


. slowies and could only send an audience to pleasant dreams. Charles Laughton 
: plays Doctor Moreau and Kathleen Burke is the Panther Woman. Perhaps 
it was Thoma who remembered, afterwards, the epigram, “‘ Once a lady, 
| _ always an acrobat.” 

i Oe The dubbing in these American pictures is done pretty well, except that 

: 


| the voices are generally recorded from a fixed base so that there is no sound 
: perspective. But the French trailers for the American movies are quite 
J ee sensationally mixed in purpose. Each company seems to have its own formula 
te ae for trailers, and all the trailers issued for that firm are visually packed up in the 
| : i same boxes. Incidentally, Deslaw told us, at a chance meeting, that he was now 

ot Tie concerned mostly with the dubbing of American talkies: as for the trailers 
et . . . Well, the boys in the Luxembourg solve the problem of the etiquette 
the seasons by playing fotoball with a cricket bat. 
| The banned German picture, Le Testament du Dr. Mabuse, was running at 
another neighbourhood house. It’s an uneven affair which makes rather a 
| bad impression of the visuals of madness, yet, in some gripping scenes, has the 
o most possessed sound that was nicely scaring. The laboratory which printed 
| a the neg. got a credit title! 
| | Sound apparatus in the small cinemas is generally efficient, although no 
} i Ri proprietor has troubled to alter the size of the screen to the new shape. Walls 

| 

| 


- 


ha are still decorated with posters, while the hard seats of cheap wood still provide 
‘7 adequate means for a protest when the movie does not meet with favour. 

; We watched Pabst shoot some scenes for De Haut en Bas: alas ! we did not 
see Catherine Hessling working. Pabst was very excited about going to 
Warner Brothers in Hollywood, but he moved about and controlled his under- 
lings with perfect crispness. We spoke about L’Orgue des ondes, and the special 
instrument at the Paris radio. It packs into the small corner of a room and 
has the power and resonance of a monster pipe organ: undoubtedly, it will be 
introduced into the new cinemas because it is comparatively inexpensive, and 
because the lamps, which produce the waves, are guaranteed for fifteen years. 


The harvest of grapes has been so abundant that, at the railway stations, they are 
practically giving away glasses of fresh juice, crushed from the vans of grapes which 
otherwise might be dumped. We developed a liking for the juice, and so discovered the 
little automatic film machines on the big stations. For fifty centimes we could watch, 
in a small dark square, the efforts of the latest ‘‘ le record man.” 


OSWELL BLAKESTON. 
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By the request of 


_ The executive Committee of the Second International Exhibition of Cinematograph 


Art, organized by the International Institute of Educational Cinematography at Rome 
and under the auspices of the ‘‘ Biennal”’ International Art Exhibition of Venice. 
We are publishing below the rules pertaining to this Exhibition for our English readers. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE II. INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF CINEMATOGRAPHY—.VENICE, AUGUST 1934. 


Admission of Italian Films. 


1.—In accordance with the art regulations of the Biennial Exhibition of 
Art, admission to the II. International Exhibition of Cinematography is by 
invitation only, issued by the Presidency. 

2.—The choice of the film producing corporations to be invited is made on 
the proposal of the Technical Executive Committee. 

3.—The Presidency reserves the right to reject films judged lacking in 
artistic dignity, or such as would wound the feelings of the country in which the 
exhibition takes place. The decision of the Presidency is final. 


Admission of Foreign Films. 


4.—The International participation in the Exhibition of Cinematography is 
effected through syndicates and institutions that exist in the different countries 
for the protection, promotion and control of the cinematograph industry. 

9.—The Presidency, however, reserves the right to invite personally 
‘“ regisseurs,’’ artistic and scenic directors and actors, clubs or institutions that 
are in any way concerned in film life, to take part in the Exhibition with such 
subjects, shorts and pictures, the character and special artistic nature of which 
fulfils the requisite of the Exhibition. 

6.—The syndicates or institutions of the different producing nations will 
act as delegates to the Biennial, and will take charge of the choice, collection, 
and despatch of the material, in good time. 

7.—Invitations will be issued together with the present regulations, and 


the acceptance on the part of the corporation signifies explicit adhesion to the 
present regulations. 


Notification, Transport and Packing. 


8.—Films must be ready for despatch to Venice not later than July Ist, 
1934. By the same date the corporations and artists invited must forward to 
the Secretary of the Biennial the exact title of each film ; a clear statement of 
the names of the regisseurs, of the principal actors, a brief summary of each film 
and all particulars that may be useful for the comprehension and illustration of 
the subject. A certain number of pictures will also have to be sent for 
advertising purposes. 

9.—The cost of carriage from the producing country to Venice will be borne 
by the Exhibition. It will also bear the return carriage expenses. 

10. —Competitors must carefully pack films in strong metal boxes and, at 
the same time, insure the films, for the duration of the Exhibition against all 


risks from fire or damages while travelling. 
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11.—The Biennial Committee will only accept responsibility for the ex- 
ceptional wear and tear of the film material. In case of destruction or damage 
of parts or all of the film, the Biennial will pay the cost of that part of the 
positive developed copy which has been destroyed or exceptionally worn or 
ruined. 

12.— If, at the close of the Exhibition, the films are to be sent to a desti- 
nation different from that of the origin, the producer loses all right of free 
transport, and all expenses for packing, transport and fire insurance will be 
endured by the producer. The change of destination must be notified to the 
Secretary’s office not later than the closing date of the Exhibition. 

Order of Projection—Other Manifestations. 

13.—The order of projection of the films is decided by the Presidency, and 
this decision is final. vi | 

14.—The Presidency will organise side by side with the projection of the 
films, other manifestations, such as lectures, debates, etc., on the artistic and 
social tendencies of the pictures and the cinema in general, gathering producers, 
technicians and regisseurs to discuss the artistic possibilities of cinematography 
in the life of to-day. | 

Prizes. 

15.—The Exhibition will award Medals, Diplomas and other prizes to those 
works of outstanding merit and success which meet with the approval 
of the public and of the critics. The awarding of these prizes is not intended to 
signify a definition of the greater or lesser value of competing subjects, neither 
will these prizes define a scale of importance of the films shown to the public. 
The prizes will be awarded with regard to any outstanding feature of a certain 
production, or to its success in artistic cinematographic éxperiments, or to a 
new impulse given by a producer, regisseur, or actor in a certain production. . 

Sundry Regulations. 

16.—Representatives of producing firms will be entitled to a permanent 
ticket allowing free entrance to the projections shown by the Exhibition, 

17.—All communications must be addressed to the Secretary’s office of 
the Biennale (Palazzo Ducale) Venice. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE BIENNIAL 
GIUSEPPE VOLPI DI MISURATA 
GENERAL COMMITTEE 

H. E. Don GABRIEL ALOMAR, Spanish Ambassador to H. M, the King of Italy, 
J. W. Brown (Great Britain), LuctiIANO DE (ItaJy), CHARLES DELAC 
(France), WILL. Hays (United States of America), NIKOLAUS Kozma (Hungary), 
H. E. HAjtmE MATSUSHIMA, Ambassador of H. M. the Emperor of Japan to 
H. M. the King of Italy, RICHARD ORDYNSKI (Poland), WALTHER PLUGGE 
(Germany), H. E. VLADIMIRO POoTEMKINE, U.S. S. R. Ambassador to H. M, the 


King of Italy, D. VAN STAVEREN (Holland), G. A. WiTT (Austria). 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
LUCIANO DE FEO, President, NICOLA DE PIRRO, GIOVANNI DETTORI, EUGENIO 
GIOVANNETTI, ANTONIO MARAINI, GIORGIO MICHETTI, GIACOMO PAOLUCCI DE’ 
CALBOLI BARONE GINO PIERANTONI, FILIPPO SACCHI, ATTILIO FONTANA 


(Secretary). 
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THE NEW BELGIAN WEEKLY 


La Cinégraphie belge must be singularly useful to all those concerned with 
the practical side of cinematography, and particularly to those who share the 
interests and the problems of the manager of cinemas and the hirer of films, and 
desire, therefore, an anthological survey of current happenings and possi- 
bilities. In the number that has just come in, there are several useful and 
interesting features. 

Amongst them is a report of the findings of a Brussels newspaper, whose 
editor recently conceived the idea of asking all the cinema-managers in the 
town to state their opinions of the causes of the threatened crisis in film ex- 
ploitation. Ihe responses were of course various and contradictory, but all 
are agreed on four main points: taxation, which can amount to 60% of the 
takings ; the difficulty, in a period of crisis, of paying off the cost of sonorisa- 
tion plus the running costs which are now much higher than in the past ; the 
interdictions of the Board of Control, reducing takings by 40%; finally, the 
disastrous multiplication of halls. It is indicated that although the cinema has 
now become, for everyone, a necessary superfluity and has therefore remained 
relatively-untouched by the crisis, the town cannot supply, nightly, the 368,200 
persons required to fill the now available seats, and that only the disappearance 


.of 100 of the halls at present in use can restore equilibrium. The reduction in 


prices just now being practised by certain managers in the hope of attracting 
visitors, is said to be an illusory remedy. 

The relatively small Belgian capital, where fruitful enquiries and illu- 
minating experiments can so conveniently be made, has doubtless provided a 
picture of the state of affairs existing in all the European capitals to-day. 

The film criticisms are admirable for their quiet, inclusive commentary : 
‘“ A careful, well-made film,” one reads, “‘ sympathetic and agreeable’ ; or, 
‘‘ An unpretentious film, charming by reason of—’’, and so forth. Mediocrity, 
so strangely almost everywhere else a term of abuse, is here honestly presented 
side by side with its divergent neighbours. 

In this charming periodical, well supplied with stills, there is not a single 
superfluous word and to read it through is to acquire, most pleasantly owing to 


the impeccable typography and lay-out, a knowledge of all the leading events 
in filmdom, present and to come. 
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announces for early publication: 


AMERICAN (SWEET AND HOT) DANCING Roger Pryor Dodge 
INTRODUCTION TO RUSSIAN PAINTING + .. Lydia Nadejena 
MASKS OF EZRA POUND R. P. Blackmur 
HENRY JAMES AND THE ALMIGHTY DOLLAR .« Newton Arvin 
THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY, a review eo ‘4 Charles Flato 
YOUNGER AMERICAN NOVELISTS .. .. Martha Gruening 
THE BURNING CACTUS, a story .. Stephen Spender 
THE FOOLISH VIRGINS, a story .. Adrienne Monier 


A Series of Topical Letters from abroad 


IRELAND... Sean O’Faolain SPAIN .. .. M. J. Benardete 
FRANCE... Rene Daumal ENGLAND .. Peter Quennell 


POEMS... by Grant Code, Dudley Fitts, J. E. Scruggs, Don Stanford, etc. 
CHRONICLES 3H PHOTOGRAPHS BOOK REVIEWS 


= 


The SPRING, 1934 issue of HOUND & HORN will be devoted 
entirely to HENRY JAMES. Part of his hitherto unpublished 
scenario of THE AMBASSADORS will be published, along with 
critical articles on the work of HENRY JAMES. This issue will 
retail at one dollar a copy, but will be sent at the usual 
price to subscribers. : 


HOUND and HORN 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen, 


Date *eeeee 


Please enter my subscription to HOUND & HORN, commencing with 


$2.00 for 1 year. 
$3.50 for 2 years. 


HOUND HORN 
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BUMPUS 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS 


Bumpus’s where there is an unequalled stock of good books on every 
subject. Write for our Catalogues and Lists. 


BOOKS ON ART. Painting, Sculpture, Architecture 
dl — will be found in 1 the Art Department on the Ground 


BOOKS ON THE CINEMA. ithe“ moder ‘fim, 


both critical and practical, can be seen at Bumpus’s, and we shall be 
glad to ane lists to those interested in this subject. 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


350, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


We are Issuing a Catalogue of 


BOOKS 


THIS WILL GLADLY BE SENT UPON RECEIPT OF YOUR ADDRESS 


MILLER GILL LTD. 


94 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON, W.C2 


Two Additions to a Film Library. 


Pudovkin: FILM TECHNIQUE revised & enlarged. 3/6d. Postage 6d. extra. 
Brunel: FILMCRAFT. 3/6d. Postage 6d. extra. 
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Just Published. 


EPIC CAPTAIN SCOTT 


MARTIN LINDSAY 
Illustrated 


OUTBREAK WAR 


E. F. BENSON 
Illustrated 


‘“‘ If the other volumes of Mr. Peter Davies’ new series, called 
‘Great Occasions,’ are as good as the first two, he is going 


to surpass that excellent series of Short Biographies.” 
Compton Mackenzie in the Daily Mail 


FEMALE PIPINGS EDEN 


“DAME ETHEL SMYTH, Mus. Doc. 


CAME ENGLAND 


A Self Portrait 


| G. J. RENIER 
(Author of ‘‘ Oscar Wilde,” “* The English, Are They Human?” etc., etc.) 
10/6 


NAVAL BALLADS SEA 


Illustrated and selected by CECIL LAWSON 
15/- 
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These books should 


your collection 


Does Capital Punishment 
Exist ? By Dr. Hanns Sachs 


On the face of it the question seems needless. It must be 
realised, however, that the act of hanging, shooting, 
electrocuting, can be a riddance but not a corrective. Dr. 
Sachs, an eminent psychologist, brings ample material to 
prove that “ Capital Punishment” can be only a drastic 
failure of Justice. Absorbing reading. 

Price 1/- 


The Lighthearted Student 


By Bryher and Trude Weiss 


One of our most successful books. A series of German 
lessons made more entertaining than Backgammon or 
Corinthian bagatelle ! Hundreds of people have learned to 
understand German talkies with its engaging help ! 

Price 2/6 Postage 3d. 


Film Problems of Soviet 
Kiussia 


A record of the silent film in Russia, during the most 
significant period of its development. [Essential for 
students and film-historians, Almost out of print. 

Price 6/- Postage 4d. 


By Bryher 


Bound Volumes of Close Up 


The encyclopaedia of film progress. All volumes obtainable 


(except Vol. I) at prices ranging from 10/6 to 25/-. 
Particulars on application. 
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‘* Mr. Cousins is a man of vast practical experience and I 


am happy to be able to endorse the majority of his views.” —. 
JACK HULBERT 


FILMLAND 
FERMENT 


“Startling changes are impending,” 


says the author—E. G. COUSINS 


The author of this book shows us the potentialities 
and pitfalls, the strength and weaknesses, the hum- 
ours and tragedies of this vast mysterious business. 
He goes further, and tells us, as Mr. Pepys would say, 
‘‘what is to become of it all’’—so entertainingly and 
informally that it is as if a native of Filmland were 


conducting us on a tour of his territory and helping 


us to draw our own conclusions therefrom. Start- 
ling organic changes, taking place beneath the calm 
surface of film-production, are revealed and dis- 
cussed. The book gives a clear, unbiassed and 


authoritative account of film-production as it has 


been, is now, and will be. No one inside or out- 
side the industry can fail to profit by its matter or 
be entertained by its manner. 


WITH A PREFACE BY JACK HULBERT 


DENIS ARCHER 
OLD GLOUCESTER STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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Popular 
Edition 
6/- net 
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POPULAR ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


AMATEUR CINE 


BRITAIN 


by 


Marjorie A. Lovell Burgess 


Author of “‘Great Possessions,” Etc. 


WITH A FOREWORD BY | 


G. A. ATKINSON 
Illustrated 5/- net. 


In the world of the cinema the amateur movement is rapidly 
assuming an importance similar to that of the amateur 
dramatic movement in the legitimate theatre. Groups of 
enthusiasts everywhere are coming together to form 
amateur cinematograph clubs ; individual cine-camera owners 
are making continual experiment ; competitions are being 
arranged and prizes offered ; everywhere there is a 
growing activity which is often achieving splendid results. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Ltd. 
100 SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


OF = 


NUMBERS 


Owing to restriction of space we are obliged to clear unbound : 
numbers of Close Up previous to 1931. We are unable to 


bind more sets as several numbers of each year are out 
of print. 


Available 


Three issues of 1927. 


About seven issues of 1928, covering the 
early Russian film and the most important 
developments of the silent German cinema. 


A few odd numbers of 1929, with articles 
on the beginnings of the sound film. 


A very few numbers of 1930. The end 
months of this year are completely out of 
print. 1930 covers however the most im- 
portant period of sound film development. 


Any three of the above will be sent to any address in 
England at a cost including postage of half-a-crown, or to 
any address abroad for three shillings. We have no copies 
left of March and December 1931, but a very few copies of 
June and September. These issues are available at five 
shillings in England for the two, including postage, and five 
and sixpence abroad. 


26 Litchfield Street, 
PO OL Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. 2 
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Contributors to Vol. X 


PAGE 
BLAKE, FRANCES : 
Something New in the Motion Pieture Theatre 


BLAKESTON, OSWELL : 


BLAKESTON, OSWELL and Burrorp, J.: 


BLAKESTON, OSWELL and Burrorp, R. : 


Bonp, RALPH : | 


BRYHER : 
What Shall you do in the War ? 


BURFORD, ROGER : 


Costa, ALVES : | 


COXHEAD, ELIZABETH : 


CUNARD, NANCY : 


DAUGHERTY, FRANK : ne 


EISENSTEIN, S. M. : 


FAIRTHORNE, ROBERT, A. : ; 


HeErrinc, RosBeRrt : | 


HowaRD, CLIFFORD : 


HuGHEs, PENNETHORNE : 
The Historical Inception of Stage and Film... 


KRASZNA-KRAUsSzZ, A. : 


LENAUER, JEAN : 
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Contributors to Vol. X (contd.) 


H.A.M. : 


Why War? Einstein and Freud, International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation 


MACPHERSON, KENNETH : 
Notes on Five Bruguiere Photographs 


MAuGARD, A. B. : 
Open Letter Concerning Thunder Over Mexico 


METZNER, ERNO : 
The Travelling Camera 


Moore, MARIANNE : 
Fiction or Nature .. 
Lot in Sodom 


OcINo, Y.: 
Japanese Film Problems 
Japan as Seen in Films 


POTAMKIN, H. A. : 
The Year of Eclipse 


PupDovKIN, V. I. : 
The Actor’s Work 


RICHARDSON, M. : 
Continuous Performance .. 


SANTAR, KAREL : 
Prague Castle and Other Czech Shorts 


SETON, MARIE : 
The Making of the Russian “‘ Star ” 


SINCLAIR, Uprron 
Letter concerning Thunder Over Mexico 


WEINBERG, HERMAN, G. : 


The Foreign Language Film in the United States 
Lot in Sodom i 


The Emperor Jones 


Weiss, ‘TRUDE : 


Photographs in Vienna... 
The Primeval Age of Cinema 
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Contents of Vol. X 


A Actor. Elizabeth Coxhead 
AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY. S. M. Eisenstein 


BEGINNING OF THE YEAR IN GERMANY. A. Kraszna-Krausz .. 


CINEMA PsycHOoLocy. Clifford Howard.. 
CINEMATOGRAPHY WITH Trars. S. M. Eisenstein 
CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE. Dorothy Richardson 


FaN MALEs. Robert Herring 
FICTION OR NATURE. Marianne Moore .. 
Fitm Morats. Clifford Howard. . 
FILMS AND VALUES. Oswell Blakeston .. 


JAPAN AS SEEN IN Fi_ms. Y. Ogino 
JAPANESE FILM PROBLEMS. Y. Ogino 


LETTER CONCERNING Thunder Over Mexico. Upton Sinclair 
Lot in Sodom. Marianne Moore 
Lot in Sodom. Herman G. Weinberg 


MANIFESTO OF Experimental Cinema ie 
. MANIFESTO ON THE DOCUMENTARY FILM. Oswell Wichseton 


New Fi_m By Des_aw. Oswell Blakeston and J. Burford 
NOTE ON FIvE BRUGUIERE PHOTOGRAPHS. Kenneth Macpherson 


OPEN LETTER CONCERNING Thunder Over Mexico. A. B. Maugard 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN VIENNA. ‘Trude Weiss 

PORTUGAL. Alves Costa. 

Prague Castle AND OTHER CZECH SHORTS. Karel Senter 
PSEUDOMORPHIC FILM, NUMBER ONE. Oswell Blakeston 
PSEUDOMORPHIC FILM, NUMBER Two. Oswell Blakeston 
PUBLISHED SCENARIOS. Roger Burford .. 


REALLY Isn’T TRUE. Oswell Blakeston and Roger Burford 


ScoTrsBorRO. Nancy Cunard 

SOMETHING NEW IN THE MOTION PICTURE Blake 
STORM OveR HoLLywoop. Clifford Howard 

SYMPHONIC CINEMA. Clifford Howard .. 


TALKIE DISEASES OF FRENCH CINEMA. J. Lenauer 
‘TEACHING Music BY THE ABSTRACT FILM. Oswell 
Tue Actor’s Work. V.I1. Pudovkin . 

THE EMPEROR JONES. Herman Weinberg 


‘THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE FILM IN THE UNITED SraTEs. Bees Weinhere 


THe HIsTORICAL INCEPTION OF STAGE AND FILM. Pennethorne Hughes 
‘THE MAKING OF THE RUSSIAN Star. Marie Seton ay 
‘THE NATURE OF FILM MATERIAL. Robert A. Fairthorne 
THE Passt ARRIVAL. Frank Daugherty. . 

"THE PRIMEVAL AGE OF CINEMA. ‘Trude Weiss .. 

THE TRAVELLING CAMERA. Erno Metzner 

THE YEAR OF THE Ecuipse. H. A. Potamkin 

THREE Paris Fitms. Jean Lenauer 

Towarps A CO-OPERATIVE CINEMA. E. 
‘TURKISH PRELUDE. Marie Seton 

Two DocuMENTARIES. Ralph Bond 


Wuat SHALL You Do IN THE War? Bryher . 


Wuy War? EINSTEIN AND FREvuD, TIONAL betriers OF Co- 


OPERATION, H.A.M. ‘ 
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